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The Remodeled Elevator of the M. & O. R. R. at Mobile, Ala. 
[For description see page 481] 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated _ 


Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage- -mdsing.* 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers.* 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain- -field seeds.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. ’ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Members 


American Elvtr. & Grain Div.. reers., shprs., consmts.’ ~ 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. * 
McConnell, E. E., consignments, brokerage.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. * 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* : 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
|| Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 


Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* — 


( 


ss GEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
| Federal-North Iowa Grain (o.. country run grain.* 


Piper Grain & Mfg. Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants. * 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., B. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. 'D., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett- Frazier Co.. grain merchants.* 

Continental Grain Co. , grain merchants. 

Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov. futures.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., “grain merchants. s 

Quaker Oatg Co., grain merchants. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, c.s. meal.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain bes feed service,* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
| Baldwin HBlevator Co., grain merchants,* 


Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


\ Grain Exchange Members 


The Houlton Grain Co., grain merchants,* 
Intermountain Elevator Co.. reevrs., shprs.. consignmts.* 
The Trinidad Bean & Bley. Co., grain, beans, peas.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
International Grain Corp., grain merchants, 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
and Price-Ourrent-Grain Reporter (Bst. 1884). 


field seed. 


Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 2 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new birme CRA the ‘year, whom you | 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an out et or 


CAIRO, ILL. ; ne 


Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


332 South La Salle Street, Chicago. Illinois, U. 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. 


a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American hui Atiie & Grain Trad < wala 
e (Est. 18 ~y Sg 

Published on Anas a tie tee a geek again at the interest of Taunt ge a Seka || * 

Vol. LXXXI. No. 11. December 14, 1038." *® Se¢ond class matter November 27, iets at the |} 


~ 


am 


le 


an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the | suas | hs 
. a 4 ie 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. : ae tae oe Et rasa af ih . 
: oP aT > «< BEORVAS ILL a pam | 
AMARILLO, TEXAS ENID, OKLA. as 4 y a 
Grain Exchange Members © Board of Trade Memeers - Board of Trade. ‘Members : 


Enid Blevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator* Bartlett- Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 


Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* Bowen Grain Co., <oe D., grain commission.* _ 
Fenyuay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Cole Grain Co., Geo nid ty ‘receivers and sh ippers. 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants, Dewey & Sons, W. grain coms Tone ee 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* Feltman Grain Co., C. H., eae a 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. Luke Grain = Co., grain commission. * S My 

h Miles, ES Bak c. ICs io commission.* 


cae 


7 ; > as ‘ at eue > es * a 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS - PHILADELPHIA, pert 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 9 Commercial E xchange Members. 
Bennett & Co. , Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. a i. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. * Markley, Sip [i orn. eee Pine avy . 
Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* Pa Af Spek 


~*~ 


a 

; eS j 

Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. . = 2s é = : oe ; 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments. * es PITTSBURGH, ite ean 3 ae a | 

Transit Gr. & Comm. (o., consignments-brokerage.* ae Member Grain and Hay wel. 

Rogers & Co., Geo. c B., receivers, ee Bec = 1 4h 

An. ; ° ? ay a zt rot aie ~ <= “4 f 

F c Ronee Ss ADL 952 tia aes er PONTIAC, ILL. See say eal 
armers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. ¥ P | 

Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.* PF Balbach, ee A. = ie becca a aes £0 x a 
‘ , i ; t = st Aagre ana, a Ne i 4 ee { 

‘ i ’ ‘ ere 

| me a 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : _ ST. JOSEPH, Mo. By ah 


» 


ae ae i : Grain Exchange Members _ : 

Board of Trade Members © _— : am hee 
; ? ve ede Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain. merchanta,* & ow 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mebts.-consigm Eps) Naeem 
dave « Ahm beige 2 Co., mn merchants.* 1 iar 
KANSAS” CITY MO. : ~ io ar Ba i‘ ae « shee AS hee 
: dilasts OY ta? Shak ~~ eye See Louis, Mo. = tT a 

} Board of | ‘Trade Members 4 ~ "LA hants apes MM Li 
Davis- Hunt Grain Co., consignments and futures, “= Mere ne _ nge bgara gs! “Eee ier 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain O©o., grain mchts.* Anheuser-Busch, Ine., feed grains.’ ro! hs : 
_ The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, hexane ‘Ballard-Messmore G1 Oy |) consignments-f ures papas | | te, 2 

Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts. » consgnmts.* _ Fuller-Wooldridge Com. | , 8F. or a a eee) || 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* — _Jostes-Lusk Grain Co., grain merchants-consignmen' bill RP: 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., cash commission merchants. * Base ion Grain Co., wide awake grain 1 merchan 7 1) 
Scoular Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* Langenberg Bro Grain Co., ‘grain comm .* oe 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., grain merchants.* Morton & Co., grain commission.* Pik mat | es 
Vanderslice-Lynds Co., kafir, milo, consignments. * Mullally-Evans Co., ils pe rain. ee Py . 

Wolcott & POE Inc., consignments. * Nanson Commission Co., grain = 4 

* ‘Schwarz Grain Co,, grain pe See ‘ Pa 
' ; ‘Terminal. Grain Co., ‘grain, peter pi ; tg 
LIMA, OHIO Pe! hee 1; an : 


Wittig, Milton B., ‘brokerage—all grains & feeds. “ SALINA, KANS. 


Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., ral mchts.* 
- 4 Smoct Grain Co., oper. Salina arse: be 


‘- LOUISVILLE, KY. ; - Ssh eee 
Board of Trade Members 


ais 


j SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Gon ‘The J. E., wholesale grain.* : hy 


eae, 
e : 1 4 


“: us ‘ ‘SIOUX CITY, IOWA : 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Grain Exchange Members — 


Merchants Exchange Members ‘ 
mats Flanl 
Buxton, BH. B., broker and commission merchant,* 7 ea ar cea 


s 
ian 


- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members, 
Stratton Grain ©o., grain merchants.* 


% 


i 
ae ‘g 

tr. : 
aca tsy ai | fee 


EB L., pic eh digo 


; r TOLEDO, ‘ono Zz 


De Vore & Co., H. W., consignmen 
Rice Grain Co., “Oats Specialists." 
Southworth «; ae 


+ 
TOPEKA, KANSAS ae oe Pe 


Derby Grain Co., general . E ans 
Chamber of Commerce Members a grain merchants. nat i eal ta 
brie vee me f qrain gente 2 * eo Wie va | ly a 
arg neorporated, milling wheat,* WELLINGTON KANS. Bs i) ah 
Hallett & Oarey Co,, grain merchants. z eo, F! 2 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine., opers. ‘Wellington | ‘Term. Elyt 1 oe 
Scroggins Grain Oo., grain merchants.* ¢ ‘S 
' - if 
r WICHITA, KANS. rey 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


. Board of Trade Members — 
Grain Exchange Members 


Adair-Morton Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 


Craig Grain Oo., wheat specialist: si ‘ 
Bell-Trimble ©o., reevrs. and shippers.* Smith-M. Gg fy CORE ETUC LS. ee 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* Wallioutord Grain Goepe Sane oe eee grains, feeds. ss 


Wichita Terminal Elvtr. ‘Co., gen'l elvtr, business 


<a See | 
WINCHESTER, IND, aa 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* ” 


. < 


PAXTON, ILL. 


Watson Grain Co., corn and oats brokers.* 


BASE SENSE RE het 
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GRAIN - STOCKS 
LAMSON BROS.&CO. s6no3:corrox 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. BUTTER - EGGS 
“64 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


Baw. B.A EL-E-Y../ & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eeten tre 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 
135 South La Salle Street, Ghote ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


embers Principal Stock and Grain Exchanges 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


Clark’s Car Load | CONTINENTAL CRAIN COMPANY. 


Grain Tables 
Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 332 SOUTH LA SALLE SEREET, CHICAGO 
redetiont of povnts Yo Seta by Bit ou PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


20,000 to 127.950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 


3p 008 ant ee ee ONS MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
20,000 Bs4A0, 9 eset 6 n 
Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Pfoumeg see eaten tleves ach beng, lai keragl CHICAGO e@ ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 
Price $2.50 at Chicago ————— ee ee ee 


GRAIN &. FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures BUYERS OF 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 
A subject of much interest to all han- Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and scientific Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
manner. P 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, la. la. Ohio Mo. 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 


worth to you many times its cost. os ? 
Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago The Grain Trade S 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
Wer eke Consolidated = is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 
. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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—— — ———————————————oooeoeoeoqoaqanaeaqqqoqeqqoeaaeeeeo sss 
[ “seer || DENVER Doe 


THE TRINIDAD BEAN & 
ELEVATOR CO. 


COOPER BLDG. DENVER, COLO 


Intermountain Elevator Company 

and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 

Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


GRAIN 
DRIED BEANS 
WHOLE PEAS 
SPLIT PEAS 


When eating sdvertieets open TUTOR SHOU LIUNsGRia lime 


tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 7 h 
solidated. By so doing you help Grain Merchants 


both yourself and the publication. DENVER, COLORADO 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


ter start before your com- A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
today. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


“Chamber of Commerce. 
Mees 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


INCORPORATED 
Pp MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Daily 761 Chamber of Commerce 


Country Offices Terminal Offices 


Fairmont, Minn, ; 

Marshall, Minn. Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids 
Willison, No. Dak. Poledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Omaha, Memphis, 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, Seattle, Winnipeg, Man.: 


Lincoln, Neb. Montreal, Que, 


Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 


Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
plus postage. Shipping Welght, 1 Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
Crai 
rain & Feed Journals BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


3832'S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


~ Board of Trade 


< Members _ 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 


Frank A. Theis, President 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


. and C. 


MI [LES 


1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 


Our Specialt- 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


ST. LOUIS 


Scale and Credit 
Tickets 


This duplicating book is formed of 100 leaves of 
white bond. paper, size 5%x13% inches, machine 
perforated for easy removal of tickets; 100 leaves 
yellow post office paper for the 500 duplicates which 
remain in the book and 4 sheets of carbon paper. 
Order Form 51. Price $1.15 f. o. b. Chicago. 

Each ticket provides spaces for ‘‘Number, Date, Load 


of, From, To, Gross ....... bss. DAvT@ awn. lbs., 
Neétiseaoenr UDSeaRINGE 5 scorsysnone USSR cane ces Due to 
OPAOLG EY ereee neon Weigher. 


Check bound, well printed. Shipping weight § ros 


Grain & Feed Journals 


3 Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


E. F. Emmons, Vice President 


RECEIVERS GRAIN © sHipPers 


eww. DEWEY «=z sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY — 


Established 1877 
NEW ORLEANS 


F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kawsas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


LUKE 
Co., Inc. 

Solicits Your Peoria Business 

Consign Your Corn to Us 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided wie recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 

Fifty confirmations in bAbfinate bound with pie and 
wire stitched, size 54%4x8” 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75c at Bitreee. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.00 plus postage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
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HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 


ZELEN Y 


Thermometer System 
Protects Your Grain 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 
JOHN SA METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


Ill W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 
Tepe te Link-Belt 
ushels Grain Car 
OUnloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD “ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 § DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


A() YEARS AGO Don’t Breathe DUST 
W 
Thomas F. Hall introduced the Mead 


MIXING GRAIN DISTRIB- RESPIRATOR 


UTOR. Today thousands of 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 


satisfied users are enjoying the FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064 ) 

ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE ald. treet Revslutenuyeecnannregt 

and DURABILITY of the light weight, collapsible to fit the 

Write for cate. HALL DISTRIBUTOR. Witt anidue “Fece Tone eee 
log today. LINSTALL THE RAL === ate, ORDER: YOUR. SDUPbie Tonnes 


PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY each. 3 
1504 Grant Street : 1937 Chi .@S 06 
Bit kee Omaha, Nebr H.$ COVER South Bond ad el ae = 
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Ti L L O T S O ad GRAI N STOR AGES EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
CONSTRUCTION CoO. 29 Evears’) Experionce GRAIN ELEVATORS FEED MILLS 


FORMERLY THE Send us your inquiries MACHINERY I 
VAN NESS POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY Write LEN OR OE 
Fort Branch, Indiana P. O. BOX 146 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


th, Building or Modernizing 
Prompt Service 
In 8 Surrounding States 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


| 9.9, 9,2 ,0.0.0,0,.0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0.0,9,9,9,0.0.9.9,9,. 0.5 


INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


A. Clemans Construction Co. "BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO ey FROM - TUBERCULOSIS. 


Write us about your needs, 
No obligation, of course, 


WHITE*STAR * COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
OOOO OOOO IE 


We are very well pleased with your 
publication. We find it worth our while WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
to read it.—Greybull Elvtr. Co., Paul B. Mention Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
Hughes, sec’y-treas., Greybull, Wyo. 


Designers and Builders 


Concrete Grain Elevators, Coal Pockets, 
Feed Mills 


FORO OID OOOO ROR ROOK tk tok 
FORGO OOOO OOOO LCI 


hot grain! 


Spontaneous ignition fires are increasing. The ex- 
tended use of brewers’ grains, distillers’ grains, 


gluten feeds and all types of molasses mixed feeds 
J SHOWERS nig. 
LUREKA Wis 


is responsible. The increase in storage of these prod- satan eee 
ucts in bins in bulk adds to the hazard. The answer 
is purchase only on moisture content guarantee and 
temperature readings in the bins after storage. The 
arrangement for temperature readings may be an 
automatic system or may be arranged with pipes 
and facilities for lowering thermometers in the 
pipes. 
At the first sign of heating of any of these grains 
the product should be removed entirely from the 


premises. A great many properties are being de- 


stroyed from failure to observe these precautions. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


Department of 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS CORN BELT—Country elevator and 
transfer house, 70,000 bus. capacity; electrically 
equipped, on own land. Address Lock Box 113, 
Milford, Ill, 


FOR SALE—New 20,000 bu. grain elevator, 
feed mill, coal sheds in best southern Minnesota 
farming county; no crop failures. Ben W. 
Zieske, Cobden, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Modern, full equipped elevator, 
located in heart of Michigan’s finest grain and 
bean territory; 15,000 bushel capacity on main 


line of railroad; excellent reasons for selling. 
Address O' Melia-Horgan, Ine., St. Louis, 
Michigan. 


ILLINO!IS—Elevator in good territory, private 
land, good house. All in excellent condition; 
wish to retire and will sell right. Address 
81Y6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—OUR BIG CORN SHIP- 
PING STATION AT McGIRR, ILL. RES- 
IDENCE, ELEVATORS, ALL BUILD- 
INGS AND MERCHANDISE COMPLETE. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK CASH SALE. 
HOLCOMB-DUTTON LUMBER OCO., 
SYCAMORE, ILL. 


Dis | Ge pai tne S 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
BOURBON, IND. 

Tuesday, Dec: 20th, 12:30 P.M 
GRAIN AND SEED HANDLING EQUIPMENT. 
Cleaner, sheller, tractor, grain blower, testers, 
ete. 

TRUCKS, TRACTOR-TRAILER, AUTOMOBILE. 
2 Internationals, 1,Ford V8 and Trailer all good 
jobs with big capacity grain beds. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS, SWITCHES, ETC. 
15 hips h=2) aps.) 60) weye., 3 sph, LLd=220) wv, 
Others smaller}; switches, BX, etc, 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT—MISCELLANEOUS 
Desks, typewriter, adding machines, bind>rs, 
Shaw-Walker Steel Safe and Cabinet. Electric 
Fresh Water Pumping Outfit, complete with 
motor and tank. 7 ton Hydraulic Jack, tar- 
paulins, ete. 

Terms—$125.00 under cash. 
on balances over this amount. 
Write for detailed bill. 

BOURBON GRAIN EXCHANGE, BOURBON, 
INDIANA. 


Time payments 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS elevator wanted, in 
Bloomington-Decatur territory; want complete 
details in first letter. Address 81Y12, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN—BPlevator located 
in a good farming community and doing a nice 
business; elevator capacity, 10,000 bu.;: feed 
mill with Burton feed mixer and Blue Streak 
hammermiil with 40 h.p. motor, direct con- 
nected; corn sheller and corn cracker; two large 
warerooms; coal sheds; office building and 
equipment with platform scale beside office. 
Priced right to sell. Address 81V4, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI—A very modern 
plant, with all buildings and machinery about 2 
years old; very good condition; 9 bins, slatted 
cribs, seed house, manlift, galvanized iron con- 
struction; 20,000 bus. capacity. In one of best 
grain territories in this section of the state; good 
office, scales and all other accessories necessary 
for this business. Business well established and 
will make good grain man money. Investment 
about $14,500. Reason for. selling: poor health. 
Box 515, Malden, Missouri. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘‘Elevators 
Wanted’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


ELEVATORS FOR LEASE 


FOR LEASE—100,000 bu. capacity elevator 
consisting of six concrete storage tanks and 


conerete work house. Now in full operation 
and in excellent condition, with ample transit 
facilities. Located at Lexington, Ky. Free 
switching to and from three railroads. Will 
lease reasonably for ten year period. Elmen- 
dorf Coal & Feed Co., 325 Henry St., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.” 


We can do the same for you. 
now 


Don’t wait, write 


A Christmas Present for 
Dour Business 


that will assist it to avoid the snares 


and pitfalls of new 


trade highways. Send it the convictions, aa ra and 


experiences of your brother grain dealers twice 


month by subscribing: to 


-ach 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :—In order that I may profit by the experience of others in the 


grain trade, please send me the ( 
month. 


ING ina fone BORA, fo eee 


Capacity of Elevator 


Grain & Feed 
Enclosed find Two Dollars to pay for one year, 


State 


Journals Consolidated twice each 


ci: Weer Re 


rd rae 
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SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as manager of farmers 
elevator company; 15 years’ experience, grain 
and all side lines; good record; will come at 
once for personal interview. Address Box 81Y8, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


HYBRID CORN 


MONEY in hybrid corn. Proven hybrids in 
state performance yield tests, will make money 
for your customers. Liberal dealer commis- 
sions. Write for open territory. DeWall Seed 
Co., Gibson City, Ill. 


FR A LAE DELETE LOE ALOE LL ATL DEAL LEE ELE DAL LLL CALA 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


FARM SEEDS—lIowa 939 Hybrid seed corn; 
also open pollinated varieties, six thousand 
bushels German millet seed, Wisconsin 38 bar- 
ley; sweet clovers, Hubam, alfalfa; other farm 
seeds; special price to dealers. Allen Joslin 
Seed Farm, Holstein, Iowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
{s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time. to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY -If: 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 
hicle into one dump door. By adding 
extension will dump into any number of 


doors. Operating connections at each 
door. Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 


reasonable. All parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. A\ll- 
steel power unit completely assembled, 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 


Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 
SSeS ESS” 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


_CORN CUTTER & Grader—nhas motor—used 
very little. 79N12, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


Howes Corn Scourer 


FOR SALE—1-=No. 12s. 
o Mills, Inc., Toledo, O. 


—Cheap for cash. Kase 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 79N14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 79N13, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


PROR SALE—Feed Mixer, Corn Cutter and 
Grader, Truck Dump and Sheller, Hammer Mill, 
Mixer. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
79N15, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


QUICK BUYER WANTED—10 Ton, 22’ Howe 
Stock and Dump Scale. Fine bargain, $165. 
Address 81W9, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Munson Horizontal Ball Bearing 
Ear Corn Crusher used only eight months, ex- 
cellent shape. Address 81V12, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


ANY KIND, ANY SIZE, Any Price engine 
which is not in use, and which you wish to sell, 
will find many ready buyers if advertised in the 
“Engines For Sale’ column of GRAIN & FEED 
Ery sit; 


JOURNALS. 


SAMPLE PANS 


= 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 2%4x12x1614”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 14%4x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
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332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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WHENEVER THERE is a real opportunity 
of interest to the grain trade, it is usually reg- 


istered in the ‘“‘Wanted—For Sale’ columns of 
the Journal. 


K-R=-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


THE FASTEST-SELLING RAT EXTERMINATOR 
BECAUSE IT IS NOT A POISON 


K-R-O kills more rats than anything else, and 
yet it is absolutely harmless to live stock, poul- 
try, dogs and cats. That’s why it is the fastest 
selling exterminator in the country. K-R-O is 
made from specially imported squill bulbs, oven- 
dried in our own factory, and always uniform 
in strength. K-R-O conforms to the require- 
ments of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


K-R-O is nationally advertised in National, 
Farm and Poultry publications. It retails for 
75c in powder form and for 35c¢ and $1.00 ready 
mixed. Jt offers a generous margin of profit to 
retailers. Write for prices te the K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


SAVE MONEY HERE. 

ON USED MILL .and Elevator Machinery; 
Pulleys, Shafting, Clutches, Ete.; Large Stock. 
Good Ear Corn Elevator; Iron Boot; 6x18” cups, 
complete except Belt; 25 and 50 bbl. Midgets. 
Call or see Ernest Stroh, Columbia City, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1 Clark power shovel, Clipper 
Cleaners, Kelly Duplex mixers, flour mixers, ce- 


ment mixers, water wheels, water wheel gov- 
ernors, two & three pair high feed rolls, corn 
cutters & graders (new). Cob crushers, corn 


shellers, Jay Bee, Big Chief and (new) Steel 
King Hammer Mills, motor and belt driven at- 
trition mills, all makes and sizes. % bu. Rich- 


ardson Automatie Scale. Sonander automatic 
seales. Sizer cuber machines, bag closing ma- 
chines. A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURINALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Good used or rebuilt grinder and 
mixer—direct connected preferred. Wolfe Grain 
Co., Shipshewana, Ind. 

LTE RP TIE EOE I RL SLIDTL A TE DEELL CELL EAL ANA OLLIE LEIP LE 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20 ton 20 foot Strait scale with 
registering beam; completely reconditioned, 
guaranteed AA1l. Box 305, Dallas, Texas. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 322 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Another Way to Help (7) the 


American 


by Chieage Tribune AL 


‘opyrght, 1935 


Farmer—From Chicago Tribune. 
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“JAY BEE” VALI | L 
The World’s Standard Grinder 
Ss For 

Capacity, Durability 


and_Economy 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO OWN A 


Blue Streak \aMMer MILL 


From the standpoint of price, 
a Blue Streak is competitive. 
From the standpoint of value, 
no other mill offers so much. 
Because of Triple Reduction, it 
has the highest output per 
H. P. It offers a grind that 
wins new customers, and it 
has a low maintenance cost 
unequalled anywhere. Be- 
fore you buy investigate 
a Blue Streak. 


Triple Reduction gives you in a Pp R A T E a 


OVER 20,000 IN USE 


Many new outstanding improvements give “JAY BEE” 
all-steel hammer mill even greater investment value 
than heretofore. Grinds everything grindable at lowest 
cost—lowest maintenance expense—longer life of mill. 


The largest firms in the industry use the “JAY BEE.” 
Mills in operation 10 years and more are still giving 
satisfactory, profitable service. Mfd. by The Bossert 


Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., world’s largest hammer single mill, successive stages of 
2 cutting, crushing and grinding. PULVERIZER C0 
mill manufacturers. Operating at only 1800 R.P.M. = 
permits direct connection to stand- 
MOLASSES MIXERS, BATCH MIXERS, CORN CRACKERS adie! ‘sao 1829 S. SSTH AVE.. CHICAGO 


Sizes and styles to meet every requirement. Write for ‘ 
detailed description, price, terms, etc 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. 76, Frankiin, Tenn.—Utica, N. Y. 
J. B. Sedberry Co., 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. Jay Bee : 
Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo.—395 Broadway, New York—Jackson, 
Tenn. T. G. Holland, 429 Kathmere Rd., Brookline, Del. Co., Pa. 


Earn Greater Twine Profit 


Selling INTERNATIONAL 


“BIG BALL” TWINE 
with the PATENTED COVER & 


e You HAVE the backing of satisfied customers 
when you sell International Twine. Farmers know 


er 
een 


its value. They know they can depend on it. This 
high quality twine is guaranteed for length, 
strength, and weight. It is treated against destruc- 
tion by insects. And the International Harvester INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


; ; 180 North Michigan Ay 
name and reputation stands behind every ball. Ghicakectitnela : - be” 


Earn greater profit, build greater volume this I am interested in selling International Twine. Please 


send me full details. 


season with International “Big Ball’ Twine with 
the Patented Cover. Fill out and mail the coupon 
today. NAME) 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ie (ADDRESS) 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


aoe aia 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


Gre'"» JOURNALS 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Istablished 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2. oO; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Coane prepald, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade 
not found in the Journal 


information 
are invited. 


The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 14, 1938 


CHANGING oil to light winter lubri- 
cants will reduce the power needed to 
operate your machinery and the wear on 
your bearings. 


INDIANA dealers who have not hesi- 
tated to sell grain to a strange trucker 
are now the possessors of a choice col- 
lection of rubber checks which were re- 
turned stamped “Not Sufficient Funds.” 
So many grain dealers have suffered by 
this shallow trick, it would seem that 
none would release their property to a 
trucker without receiving cash in hand. 


GOVERNOR LECHE of Louisiana 
long ago said, “If we take care of in- 
dustry, industry will take care of Louis- 
jana.’ The people of the state voted 
to amend the constitution exempting 
new capital from taxes for ten years 
and many thousand additional men have 
been given permanent employment. The 
taxing authorities of other states are 
determined to grab all the new capital 
as soon as produced so most of it goes 
into hiding. 


WHEN the administrator of the wage 
and hour act defines an executive as one 
to whom an employe comes running 
when he presses a button, it is time to 
consider repealing an unwise piece of 
legislation, passed when Congressmen 
feared the purge. 


BUYERS of wheat will be gratified to 
learn that the federal court at New York 
has ruled that the National Biscuit Co. 
need not pay the $100 a day penalty for 
409 days’ refusal to give the Federal 
Trade Commission information about its 
purchases of wheat. The law does not 
require answering of specific questions. 
Now let us do away with reporting to 
the Commodity Exchange Commission all 
trading in wheat futures. 


DO YOU know what it is costing you 
to do business? Do you make a careful 
compilation of your overhead expenses 
annually or monthly? Surely you can- 
not make an accurate estimate of the 
percentage of profit needed to meet 
your overhead if you do not know what 
it is. Too many country grain buyers 
attempt to handle grain on a margin 
so narrow it is quickly wiped out by 
the fluctuations in the market. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS who long for 
relief from 117 different taxes now wan- 
tonly wasted by wild spenders as well 
as the privilege of directing their own 
business activities will take advantage 
of every opportunity to communicate 
with and talk to their representatives 
in the new Congress which will con- 
vene early next month. One emphatic 
word now should gain a more recep- 
tive hearing than a hundred letters 
after Congress is in session. 


BUTTER MAKERS are so completely 
disgusted with the market operations of 
the F.S.C.C. that-the Butter Institute 
has demanded that the federal govern- 
ment reduce its stock of butter and there- 
by relieve the market of the uncertain 
prospect. The government’s stocks of 
wheat and corn will give both growers 
and handlers something more to worry 
about. If anyone knows when the goy- 
ernmental agencies will dump _ their 


stocks of butter and grain dealers every- 


Where will be delighted to obtain ad- 
vance information. 


OVER-BIDDERS for grain have long 
exercised disturbing influence on coun- 
try markets, but as a rule they eventually 
are forced to discontinue business, be- 
cause of their inability to obtain fresh 
capital to assist them in paying more for 
grain than the market justifies. The 


‘bankruptcy of these near-sighted buyers 


should provide sufficient discouragement 
to prevent other dealers following the 
same disastrous trail, but our news col- 
umns every month present convincing 
evidence of the folly of attempting to 
swell the receipts of any station by pay- 
ing more for grain than it is worth. 


a? 
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OVERLOADING an elevator having a 
weak foundation or a foundation under- 
mined by rats, can generally be depended 
upon to collapse. Far-sighted owners 
recognize that the cost of strengthening 
the foundation is small, compared with 
the rebuilding of the house and make 
needed repairs while it is empty. 


THE RECENT explosion of dust in an 
Illinois country elevator put two men in 
the hospital, again emphasizing the 
necessity of better house keeping in all 
grain handling plants if any are to be- 
come immune from disastrous explosions. 
While some country elevators are being 
equipped with dust collecting equipment, 
the rank and file has not yet come to a 
true appreciation of the advantages of 
removing dust at every point where 
grain is turned. 


RADIOS are now becoming the prop- 
erty of So many grain producers, grain 
buyers everywhere need to install a first 
class receiving set in order to keep 
posted on current market prices. Jowa 
assessors report that last year they 
found over 140,000 receiving sets on 
Iowa farms, so it is natural that Iowa 
grain growers should be well posted on 
market fluctuations. They will have a 
decided advantage in dealing with the 
grain buyer who is not posted. 


COUNTRY GRAIN buyers who have 
suffered loss by buying grain covered 
by landlord’s liens will be pleased to note 
that the Farm Security Administration 
has reduced the number of tenants on 
farms of U. 8. A. by 1,885 during the 
first year of the Bankhead-Jones farm 
tenant law. Should the federal govern- 
ment forbid the operation of any farm 
by a tenant, the country grain buyer 
would be relieved of one worry and land- 
lords would no longer try to collect a 
second time for grain previously sold by 
their tenants. 


RICHMOND, Mo., was the proud pos- 
sessor of a progressive, enterprising 
grain and feed grinding plant on the 
morning of Nov. 20th, but unfortunate- 
ly, a thoughtless employee was entrusted 
with cleaning up trash on the windward 
side of the plant. As soon as he started 
to burn it, a strong wind carried sparks 
into the chaff covered floor of the feed 
mill which quickly resulted in the burn- 
ing of the entire plant causing a loss of 
$75,000 and the jobs for all the em- 
ployees. So many grain elevators have 
been sacrificed to the thoughtless burn- 
ing of weeds and rubbish, it would seem 
time bonfires were not started on windy 
days within a block of any important 
industry. One great difficulty encoun- 
tered by owners of country elevators is 
that when fire is fanned by a high wind, 
the available fire fighting equipment is 
of little use in extinguishing the flames, 
so it is extremely hazardous to start 
burning rubbish on a windy day. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS in the United 
States will do well to take a leaf out of 
the book of their brothers in Great Bri- 
tain, who with characteristic British un- 
willingness to submit to injustice, have 
sent a delegation representing the Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Leith and Irish Corn Trade Ass’ns, the 
National Ass’n of British and Irish Mill- 
ers, and the National Ass’n of Corn and 
Agricultural Merchants, to protest 
against the methods of the government 
in purchasing wheat security stocks, par- 
ticularly the purchase of 200,000 tons of 
Roumanian wheat in a dictatorial man- 
ner, when it should have been done thru 
the regular channels of trade. 


Punishment for Sellers of Grain 
Covered by a Lien 


Chattel mortgages and liens of various 
kinds have long surrounded the business 
of the country grain buyer with un- 
necessary hazards. Active groups have 
succeeded in inducing state legislatures 
to enact laws providing for chattel mort- 
gages, landlord’s liens, threshermen’s 
liens, merchant’s liens, laborer’s liens, 
machinery and seed liens until the aver- 
age buyer is kept lean by worry from 
fear that he may be required to pay for 
unknown liens after the man who de- 
livered the grain to the elevator has 
disappeared. 

If the seller of the grain had stolen 
it, the laws of most states would brand 
him a thief and incarcerate him in the 
nearest jail, but if he sells grain which 
he knows is covered by one or more liens, 
the state provides no punishment, al- 
though he and everyone else knows that 
by his misrepresentation of ownership, 
he is swindling the buyer. 

The action of the South Dakota Asso- 
ciation, reported elsewhere in this num- 
ber, in demanding that a law be enacted 
making it a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to sell grain which is cov- 
ered by a lien is a move in the right di- 
rection, a move which should be sup- 
ported and demanded by every grain 
dealers’ association of the land. 

The crime committed by the seller of 
grain covered by a lien is just as much 
a crime as the selling of stolen grain to 
which the seller has no valid title. Both 
sellers are swindlers of the first order 
and should be punished. 

No valid grounds have ever been ad- 
vanced for trying to make the country 
grain buyer a collector of bad debts and 
it should be a very easy matter for the 
grain dealers’ associations to obtain com- 
plete relief for their members from this 
unreasonable responsibility. 

While some possessors of grain coy- 
ered by liens would, no doubt, continue 
to sell their grain, most grain growers 
would hesitate to commit a statutory 
erime when fines and imprisonment con- 
fronts them. 


The Government in the Grain 


Business 


When Congress enacted the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act it placed the gov- 
ernment in the position of a possible 
future owner of wheat and corn. The 
possibility becomes a certainty when the 
price of the grains falls below the loan 
level, as it has on the 1938 crop. 


The government, thru the C.C.C., the 
F.S.C.C. and the R.F.C. does actually 
own large quantities of wheat and corn 
at the present time. Under the restric- 
tions limiting the number of farmers 
who can qualify for eligibility for loans 
the government is obligated to take only 
a small part of the wheat and corn crops, 
so the eligible growers are receiving the 
loan price and the non-eligible are estab- 
lishing the current market level by their 
sales, about 20 cents per bushel below the 
loan of 57 cents on corn. 


‘In corn government operations have 
had very little effect market-wise, to date, 
only a very small fraction of the crop 
having come under government control. 
The disposition of even this small quan- 
tity is giving the government consider- 
able concern. Of the 47,000,000 bus. 
pledged two million bushels was taken 
by the F.S.C.C. for relief, much was 
bought back by farmers for feed, leav- 
ing the government with only about 
19,000,000 bus. on hand. 


The sale and distribution of the gov- 
ernment owned corn can have a very 
disturbing effect on the market, already 
well supplied with free corn. The corn 
may be shelled and shipped to terminal 
markets if not sold to local feeders at 
20 cents below the loan, in competition 
with free corn. 


This price boosting practice of the 
government may fill the farmers who 
ignored the acreage restrictions with re- 
gret (at least 20 cents worth), but it is 
an extravagant price for punishing the 
so-called non-cooperators. 


In wheat the situation is more com- 
plicated, as the varying subsidy on ex- 
ports of wheat and flour has driven the 
price abroad down to a level where 
American exporters can not sell without 
dealing with the government. The ex- 
porters of wheat are out of the market 
except to the extent that they may ac- 
cumulate stocks and hedge them in the 
futures market. They sell abroad only 
by leave of the government, and the sub- 
sidy was withdrawn for a few days while 
the representative of the government 
was in England to sell 20,000,000 bus., an 
amount later increased by 5,000,000 bus. 
To make this sale the government had 
to “sell the American miller down the 
river” by promising the British millers 
not to subsidize exports of flour to 
England. 

It is in the Pacific Northwest that the 
government loan has been most effective 
in preventing the movement of wheat 
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from country warehouses to market. 
Warehouses everywhere are filled. Noth- 
ing can be done about it until the loan 
matures, when the growers must elect 
to exercise their option to dump their 
holdings on the government; and until 
that time the government has no control. 
The wheat must remain in the country 
except for small subsidized sales of wheat 
and flour. 

The entry of the government into the 
grain business has thus far not been a 
source of satisfaction to the authors of 
the farm act. The disappointment of 
the farmers has relegated two of the 
sponsors to private life. The tobacco 
growers in the recent referendum voted 
against marketing control; and the cot- 
ton planters embraced it only because 
they do not yet understand what will be 
the eventual disastrous outcome. 


Investors Remain Out of Futures 
Markets 


The shrinkage in the volume of trad- 
ing in grains on the future markets of 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
Duluth from 1,136,986,000 bus. during 
November, 1937, to 507,816,000 bus. dur- 
ing November, 1938, must have some 
substantial reason behind it. 

The falling off in trade was greatest in 
wheat, and on the Chicago Board, from 
780,376,000 bus. in November a year ago 
to 259,618,000 bus. in November, 1938. 
It is significant that trading in oats, not 
suffering from government interference, 
decreased much less, from 25,530,000 bus. 
in November, 1937, to 20,768,000 bus. in 
November, 1938, on the Chicago Board 
and Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
leading oats markets. 

Another market not suffering from 
government interference is that in flax- 
seed, where the volume of trading during 
the crop year increased from 8,362,000 
bus. in 1936-37 to 14,036,000 bus. in 
1937-38 on the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and Duluth Board of Trade. 
The investment in futures held the price 
up at $2.07, compared with $2.14 the 
average for No. 1 flaxseed at Minneapolis 
during the crop year 1936-37, altho the 
1987-88 crop was larger, 6,974,000 bus. 
against 5,273,000 bus. 

It must be obvious that investors are 
remaining out of the wheat futures mar- 
ket because the present price level is 
artificial, made such by government 
buying under loans and by subsidizing 
of exports. Investors fear that the price 
may drop and leave them with a heavy 
loss if the subsidy of 20 cents per bushel 
were withdrawn. No such fear is deter- 
ring investors in oats, flaxseed or soy- 
beans, and as a consequence their prices 
are more remunerative to farmers. It 
1S easy to measure the beneficial C7) "ins 
fluence of the C.E.A. for the grain 
producers. 
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Mobile's Improved Elevator 


In the days of small capacity box cars, the 
Mobile & Ohio R. R., which starts at St. Louis, 
Mo., and ends at Mobile, the only gulf port of 
the state of Alabama, erected what in that day 
was a large iron clad terminal elevator. The 
export shipments of grain through it during 
many seasons since has more than justified the 
investment. Last year over twelve million 
bushels of grain were exported by the Conti- 
nental Grain Company through this elevator. 
Naturally, this unusual spurt of business 
prompted the railroad company to overhaul, re- 
model, and rejuvenate the frame elevator erected 
many years ago. 


The receiving facilities have been enlarged 
by erecting a track shed adjoining the elevator 
on one side and installing two outside tracks 
with three receiving pits under each track so 
that henceforth, grain can be received continu- 
ously by three legs without interfering with 
the operation of the new 12,000 bushel shipping 
leg. The receiving sinks of the old house under 
two tracks running through the first story were 
so close together that only two cars could be 
unloaded at the same time. One of the three 
receiving legs has now been moved farther from 
the middle leg and a 12,000 bushel shipping leg 
installed in the place formerly occupied by this 
receiving leg, so that henceforth the operator 
will be able to receive grain from three pits and 
ship grain at the same time. 


Each of the three receiving belts carries grain 
from a pit under each of the two tracks to the 
boot of a receiving leg. A drip shed over 
receiving tracks insures all grain draining from 
cars before they are spotted for unloading. A 
new car puller of improved design was installed 
to expedite the movement of empty cars from 
the receiving pits to the storage yards. 
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The cramped location of the tracks and eleva- 
tor combined with the waterlogged soil pre- 
sented a real problem, but water-proof pits, al- 
though shallow, permit the receiving of grain 
from three cars at a time without interfering 
in any way with the shipping of grain. The 
three new receiving conveyors are operated by 
two 5 and one 7% h.p. motors. 


The siding of the track shed extends down 
to within eight feet of the ground so as to’ 
permit dust laden air to pass out. 


A new conveyor has been installed on the 
first floor so as to facilitate the transfer of 
grain from all bins through fixed spouting to 
the boot of the new shipping leg, so that grain 
can be shipped through to cars or via conveyor 
gallery to ocean going vessels at the dock 
without, in any way, interfering with the receiv- 
ing operations. A 15 h.p. motor operates the 
conveyor carrying grain from bins to the ship- 
ping leg. The shipping conveyor carrying grain 
to the loading dock is operated by a 75 hp. 
motor. Four of the old motors were used and 
six new ones of improved dust-proof design 
were installed, in addition to one 60 h.p. motor 
with geared head drive through roller chain to 
head pulley shaft. The new car puller which 
expedites the removal of empty cars is of 25 
h.p. capacity. 

A new 1,200 bushel garner and a 1,200 bushel 
Fairbanks hopper scale with full capacity beam 
were installed to facilitate the loading of boats 
at the dock. 


The cleaning facilities of the elevator have 
been greatly improved by cutting seven bins 
across horizontally so as to make room for a 
14 foot cleaner story half way up the storage 
bins. In this cleaner story is an oat clipper and 
a cleaner which is served by two bins above 
and two below so that a supply of grain can be 
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provided for their continuous operation without 
elevation. 


In the drier house adjoining the elevator is 
a Hess drier which is equipped with a bin above 
and one below. A twenty-four inch screw con- 
veyor carries grain from any of the scales to 
a drier bin. A small drier leg elevates grain 
to belt conveyor on bin floor which delivers the 
dried grain to any of two rows of bins on the 
west side of the house. Twenty-four other bins 
facilitate the handling of different kinds and 
grades of grain. 

All spouting and leg casings are of heavy 
steel. All machinery for the new leg and con- 
veyors as well as the spouting and steel leg 
casings are new. The latest improved electric 
signal system between track shed and _ scale 
beams facilitates communication between the 
track shed foreman and the deputy weighman. 


The old boiler house was moved 100 feet 
from the elevator, but it still is equipped to 
supply steam to the drier. 

With the new shipping leg and improved han- 
dling facilities throughout the plant, this only 
elevator on Mobile Bay can handle twice as 
much grain as before. Edwin Ahlskog was 
the designer and contractor who did the re- 
modeling. 


There will be no more McGill-Pope bills 
before congress, as the voters reduced this 
pair from the band-wagon of Wallace’s over- 
production theories that has been reversely 
affecting farmers to a revolting stage by 
heralding to the world production that they 
could not find on their parts of the map. 
Wheat farmers don’t play that way.—Smith- 
McLinden Grain Co. 


Subsidizing of exports of flour to Great 
Britain will be discontinued by the A. A. A. 
it was announced Dec. 2 by the U. S. D. A., 
as a concession to British millers who bought 
20,000,000 bus. of wheat. This will be bad 
news for millers of the United States, who 
already suffered discrimination when the 
United Kingdom took the 6-cents per bushel 
duty off wheat, and let the duty on flour 
remain. With the duty, and deprived of the 
subsidy of 75 cents to $1 per barrel, the 
millers of the United States will be unable 
to get a single barrel of flour into the United 
Kingdom, which several years ago was their 
best foreign market. 


Demurrage and Reconsignment 


_ The National Industrial Traffic League held 
its annual meeting at New York Noy. 17 
and 18. 

W. A. Moore, chairman of the com’ite on 
car demurrage and storage, reported on de- 
murrage rule 2-B-1 (a) on cars of grain, 
seeds, held for inspection, submitting to the 
League a railroad proposal allowing 48 hours 
to load and 48 hours to unload intraplant 
switch cars, excluding consideration of the 
average agreement which permitted the appli- 
cation of up to four credits in addition to the 
48 hours free time period. It was voted to refer 
the matter back to the com’ite. 


The report of the diversion and reconsign- 
ment com’ite opposing a railroad proposal that 
on shipments diverted or reconsigned the thru 
rate shall be the rate (a) from point of ori- 
gin to destination, (b) from point of origin to 
point of diversion or reconsignment, (c) from 
point of diversion or reconsignment to final 
destination, was approved. 

The directors elected H. J. \Wagner chair- 
man. The members of the executive comite 
elected are: R. C. Fulbright, W. P. Libby, H. 
D. Rhodehouse, J. W. Bingham, H. J. Wagner, 


FE. J.. Dowd, Chas. (2. Seal) Clare Be lems 
J. P. Haynes, A. J. Sevin, Ev A. Jack, R. A 
Stiegler, L. Z. Whitbeck, T. C. Burwell, F. A. 
Doebber, F. B. Townsend, W. L. Guy, J. S. 
Marvin and A. C. Schier. W. H. Day was 


re-elected chairman. 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 


Intrastate Exemption Under Wage 
and Hour Law? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We note in the 
Journal an interpretation by Administrator 
Andrews of the Wage and Hour law that the 
regulation of wages and hours does not apply 
unless the business transacted is more than 
50 per cent interstate. Will the law protect 
a firm abiding by this interpretation?—Au- 
burn Roller Mills, Auburn, Ky. 


Ans.: The fact that the administrator has 
made such a ruling will be a good defense, until 
the ruling is changed or upset by the courts. 


Change in Loading Point? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Will you kindly 
advise the rules governing the delivery of soy 
beans on the following contract: 


“We confirm Purchase 

Quantity 2-60 cars 

Price 78e per bu. 

Time of shipment Oct.-Nov., 1938 
Routing Cc. B. & Q. 
Commodity Soybeans 

Quality No. 2 Yel. 

Basis Chicago 

Ship to Soy Bean Mills, * * * Towa 


Other Conditions, Draw thru * * * * Nat’l] Bank.”’ 

It was our original intention to purchase 
these beans in this vicinity, but if they are 
purchased in Chicago instead, how will it 
affect this contract?—Iowa Shipper. 

Ans.: Technically, if his elevator burned 
down, the shipper could buy soybeans in Chi- 
cago and tender on contract. 

“Basis’ was intended to cover freight rate 
level, buyer having privilege of designating bill- 
ing, which would be to * * * * from expected 
loading at shipper’s station. 

In: this case the seller should not ship from 
Chicago without first taking up the matter with 
buyer. It would be unfair. There are no rules 
governing this change of loading point. 


The Unfair 68-lb. Ear Corn Laws 

Grain & Feed Journals: We buy ear corn 
on the basis of 72 lbs. to the bushel because 
it now takes that many pounds of the pres- 
ent crop to shell out 56 lbs. Today one of 
our big farmers objected because Ohio stat- 
utes specify that after Dec. Ist each year 
68 lbs. of ear corn shall constitute a bushel. 
Is he right? Must we pay for more corn 
than we receive? We have made shelling 
tests of some of the machine picked corn 
and find that altho we took 75 lbs. for a 
bushel we did not always get 56 lbs. oi 
shelled corn. We have no use for the cobs 
and husks and get nothing for them. If 
farmer sued us for settlement on the basis 
of 68 lbs. must we pay him for the other four 


pounds on each bushel delivered?—Buckeye 
Buyer. 
Ans.: The 68-lb. ear corn law on the statutes 


unfair and 
variation in 
and differ- 


of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan is 
unreasonable because of the wide 
the shelling tests of different crops 


ent offerings. Some crops of corn contain so 
much moisture 68 lbs. of ear corn would not 
shell out 56 Ibs. until after July 1 of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The 68-lb. law encourages farmers to gather 
more husks and stalks than is necessary, and 


the machine pickers gather so much stalks and 


husks buyers of some sections are taking S80 
lbs. for a bushel. 
Many regular buyers of Ohio and Indiana 


refuse to buy ear corn at any 
the hundred weight, then they 
price to the shelling results. 
Shippers must deliver 56 lbs. of shelled corn 
for a bushel in every central market, so they 
are bound to suffer heavy losses if they ac- 
cept 50 or 52 lbs. for a bushel at their station. 
The standard weight of a bushel of shelled 
corn in interstate commerce has long been 56 
lbs. and we doubt the constitutionality of any 
state law which helps the growers of corn to 


time except by 
adjust their 
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short change country buyers. The very fact 
that many buyers change the weight taken for 
a bushel of ear corn, as the crop dries out, so 
as to obtain 56 lbs. of shelled corn and without 
protest by the sellers proves the fairness of 
the practice. 


Registering Trade-Mark? 

Grain & Feed Journals: What is the ap- 
proximate cost of registering the trade-mark 
(Mac-o-chee) for our feeds with the Patent 
Office?—Craigs Coal Yard & Elevator, West 
Liberty, O. 

Ans.: The Patent Office fee is $15. Regular at- 
torneys handling patent office trade mark reg- 
istrations make a charge of $57.50 which in- 
cludes the $15 fee, cost of preparing drawing, 
etc., and all expenses. 

The patent office advises applicants to em- 
ploy competent. attorneys in all trade-mark 
matters. There are technicalities to be ob- 
served in furnishing 5 facsimiles of the mark, 
pen drawing of the mark, petition and state- 
ment, and declaration. 


Exemption from Wage and Hour 
Law? 


Grain & Feed Journals: J understand that 
employes of country elevators do not come 
under ‘the new wage and hour law because 
they “handle farm produce derived from 
farms in the immediate vicinity of the eleva- 
TOs 

Is this still true if the produce or grain 15 
purchased by a country elevator which is a 
branch of a mill located in some other city 
where the mill comes under the wage and 
hour law, the grain in this case being pur- 
chased direct from the farmers and held for 
future processing at the mill?—L. S. 

Ans.: To understand the application of this 
law one must bear in mind it is not the owner- 
ship of the plant or the character of the busi- 
ness as much as the kind of work the individ- 
ual employe is doing that determines the ex- 
emption from or application of the wage and 
hour law to that individual. An industry or a 
business does not come under the law, as such 

Regardless of what the employer may be 
doing 5, 50 or 500 miles distant, "er what be- 
comes of the grain after it is shipped out the 
employe in the local country elevator handling 
grain reeeived from farms is exempt. The ad- 
ministrator admits the exemption if the grain 
comes from the immediate vicinity; but the law 
itself which is superior to administrative opin- 
ion permits a construction that would exempt 
the elevator workman handling grain direct 
from the farm even if trucked in from a dis- 
tance of 5 or 50 miles, the term “area of pro- 
duction’’ used in the law not having a mileage 


ke Gales Patews On 


Albert C. (Allie) Gale, formerly of Gale 
Brothers Co., Cincinnati, O., and for many 
years a prominent figure in the eastern and 
southern grain trade, passed away in a hos- 
pital in St. Augustine, Fla, Nov. 21. Fo 
several years he had suffered with diabetes, 
and later became totally blind. Recentlh 
gangrene set in necessitating amputation of 
one lee. 

Ill health had kept Mr. Gale in retirement 
of late years, but when the south constituted 
a great market for the corn and oats raised 
on middle western prairies, he was a prom- 
inent figure in the grain trade at Cincinnati. 
Mr. Gale served as a director of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce in 1902-03. 

Mr. Gale and his brothers were prominent 
in ass’n circles. Mr. Gale served as chair- 
man of the finance com'‘ite when the Grain 
Dealers National Ass’n held its annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati in 1908. Mr. Gale was a 
man who made fast friendships that lasted 
thru the years. Surviving him is his widow, 
now living with her son, at Mami, Fla. 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Jan. 16, 17—Northwest Retail Feed Ass'n, 
Saulbaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn, 

Jan. 20. Farm Seed Group, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 23, 24. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 24, 25, 26. Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 


Feb, 7, 8, 9. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Feb. 21, 22, 23. Minnesota Farmers Ele- 
vator Ass’n, Hotel West, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Apr. 2, 3, 4, 5. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents of North America, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

May 25. Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass’n, The Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. 

June 12, 13. American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n, 
Saranacs Inn) Saranac leakemeNu Ye 

June 12, 13, 14, 15. American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

June 18, 19, 20. Oh’o Grain, Mill and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Commodore Perry Hotel, To- 
ledo, O. : ! 


Government Contracts Space 
for Wheat Insurance 
Reserve 


Space in 57 bonded warehouses has been 
contracted by the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration for Storing its reserve of winter 
wheat, Leroy K. Smith, acting manager, an- 
nounced Dec. 5. These 57 warehouses give 
the Corporation storage in -ten states. The 
warehouses. contracted have a total capacity 
of approximately 44,000,000 bus, but space for 
only about 8,000,000 bus has been contracted. 

Additional contracts will be negotiated for 
storage space in other warehouses strategically 
located with reference to the spring wheat 
crops which are, or will be, insured. In these 
storage facilities a reserve will be kept repre- 
senting all premium payments received by the 
Corporation. : 

“These storage facilities,’ Mr. Smith pointed 
out, “allow the Corporation to keep its insur- 
ance reserve for the winter wheat states rea- 
sonably near to the producing areas where the 
wheat will have to be paid out.” 

Under the all-risk crop insurance, this wheat 
reserve is accumulated as growers pay in their 
premiums. The reserve can be reduced only 
as the wheat is paid out for the purpose of 
meeting losses of the insured growers. 

As of Dec. 1, the Corporation had accumu- 
lated 3,009,451 bus in premiums. 


Secretary Wallace does not mind selling 
wheat and flour abroad at a heavy loss as 
U. S. taxpayers will foot the bill. 


A. C. Gale, Cincinnati, O., Deceased 
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Truck Control Bills Prepared 


For Legislatures 


Middle western states, and community trades- 
men, troubled with chaotic trade conditions 
brought about by itinerant truckers, are havy- 
ing truck control bills prepared for their Jan- 
uary legislative openings, designed to set stand- 
ards for the truck operators generally, and to 
change the itinerant gypsy trader into a re- 
sponsible tradesman. 

Nebraska is the only one of the states that 
now has an itinerant truckers’ law. Little fault 
is found with the law itself, but Nebraska 
tradesmen are seeking more strict enforcement 
of its provisions. 

Bills for presentation at the January legisla- 
tive openings have been prepared and are be- 
ing publicized now in Illinois, lowa and Min- 
nesota. 

THE ILLINOIS bill rises from two years of 
public hearings by the Illinois Motor Vehicle 
Laws Commission, headed by Senator Louis J. 
Menges. According to Senator Menges, the 
new bill recognizes that public roads should be 
kept open to free enterprise, but it seeks to 
establish rules essential to public safety and 
protection. 

The Lllinois bill sets up three general classi- 
fications, the private carrier, the contract car- 
rier, and the common carrier, and subdivides 
the latter classification under four headings, as 
Chicago Local Cartage, Local Carrier, Line 
Haul, and Merchant Carrier. 

The private carrier is designated as a vehicle 
not for hire, operated by its owner in conjunc- 
oe with some other pursuit to which the 

hauling is only incidental. Regulations for this 
classification include carrying of liability insur- 
ance, twice a year inspection of truck for safety, 
a maximum of 12 hours behind the wheel for 
any one driver in 24 hours, free permits, and 
painting of the owner’s name, address and per- 
mit number on the sides of the truck. 

The same regulations would apply to the 
truck operators in other classifications, with ad- 
ditional regulations covering their activities. 
The rules for local carrier service, for example, 
require carrying cargo insurance or establishing 
proof of ability to pay losses, and posting of an 
indemnity bond to guarantee remittances on 
C.O.D. collections, or posting other proof of 
ability to pay. 

“Merchant Carrier” is the designation given 
the gypsy trucker. The Illinois bill proposes 
that he be required to use quadruplicate bills 
of sale, that these bills be signed by both the 
buyer and seller of the trucker’s load, and 
that the trucker be required to send copies of 
these bills of sale to the state control board on 
request, where they would be subject to veri- 
fication, and where they would be helpful to the 
state department of finance in collection of appli- 
cable occupational taxes on the trader’s deals. 

Granting of a permit to the gypsy in Illinois 
would be free, according to this bill, but it 
would be contingent not only upon the trucker 


setting the proper license to cover the loads 
he carries, but also upon a showing of pre- 
scribed insurance and safety qualifications. The 


empty weight of the vehicle as oe as the 
permit number would be required to be painted 
on the side of the vehicle so that state police 
could easily check loads and determine whether 
the proper license plates were in use by the 
itinerant. 

ARS, 


inally framed by the 


BILL being offered in Iowa was orig- 
Associated Producers & 
Distributors of Kansas City, which embraces 
90 organizations of producers and distributors 
of agricultural products and farm supplies. Its 
purpose, too, is to attach responsibility to the 
gypsy peddler whose only investment is in the 
truck he operates, and whose only known ad- 


dress is “somewhere on the road.” According 


to Ron Kennedy, sec’y of the Western Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n, who explained its fea- 
tures to five district meetings of grain dealers 
in Iowa early this month, this bill will define 
“itinerant merchants’ as truckmen in _ trade, 
but operating without an established place of 
business, and will require them to post a $1,000 
bond, and pay a moderate license fee in a man- 
ner which wiil make them “catchable” and pun- 
ishable when they attempt to evade their re- 
sponsibilities. 

MINNESOTAY’S proposed truck control bill 
seeks to “define, regulate and license itinerant 
merchants and the business conducted by them.” 

The bill is careful to define the words “‘itin- 
erant merchant” to mean the common concep- 
tion of the gypsy trader, and requires detailed 
information about the vehicle and its owners 
for a license that costs the itinerant a $50 ap- 
plication fee, plus a $50 license fee. 

The requirements for a license include a lia- 
bility insurance policy or bond conditioned to 
pay up to $10,000 for personal injury or death 
to one individual, and up to $20,000 for per- 
sonal injuries or deaths in any pital accident, 
and up to $5,000 property damage ; also a $2,500 
integrity bond. 

The Minnesota bill would authorize arresting 
officers to take custody of motor vehicles oper- 
ated in violation of the Act; it provides for 
injunctions against violators, or itinerant mer- 
chants who threaten to violate the Act, and 
makes violation a misdemeanor punishable by 
a $100 fine and 90 days in jail, plus revoca- 
tion of license, and disqualification of applica- 
tion for another license by the violator for a 
period of two years. 

THESE are the forerunners of bills that will 
be offered in the iegislatures of middle states 
this year in an effort to curb, and control, but 
most of all to make responsible, the itinerant 
gypsy trader whose sharp practices have cost 
tradesmen and farmers large sums of money, 
and whose rubber checks are still bouncing all 
over the country. 


Change in Credits for Farm 
Practices 


In formulating the agricultural program for 
1939, the AAA made several changes in crop 
classifications. One provides that on any farm 
for which a wheat acreage allotment is es- 
tablished any acreage planted to wheat, ex- 
cept that planted in mixtures, will be charged 
against the wheat acreage allotment and he 


classifed as soil-depleting unless some other 
use of the land is made before Dec. 15, 1938. 
Formerly wheat used for certain purposes 


could be exempted from the soil-depleting clas- 
sification. The strict classification of all wheat 
will simplify the compliance work of the pro- 
gram. 

Acreage p‘anted to oats, barley, or rye will 
not be classified as soil-denleting if these crops 
are used for a nurse crop for legumes or 
perennial grasses provided the grain crop is 
cut for hay and a good stand of the legumes 
or grasses is established in 1939. 

Acreage of flax will not be classified as soil- 
depleting if flax is used as a nurse crop or if 
the flax acreage is matched with an acreage 
of soil-conserving crops seeded alone provided 
a good stand of the conserving crop is estab- 
lished. 

The new flaxseed classification is objected to 
by a leading linseed oil company on account 
of the provision if “a good stand of the con- 
serving crop is established,” being of the opin- 
ion that this penalizes the farmer unfairly for 
a crop failure. 
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Arson Charge Dismissed 


A preliminary hearing in the case of Ray- 


mond T. Hirsch, Tripp, South Dakota, who 
was arrested on a charge of arson and burning 
to defraud, was held at Olivet, S. D., on Novy. 
25, 1938. 

Raymond T. Hirsch is the Secretary of the 
Midwest Realty Company and the elevator 
which was owned by that company was de- 


stroyed by fire on the early morning of Aug. 
6, 1938. 

Following the hearing of Noy. 25th, the court 
decided there was no proof of corpus delicti 


and the case was dismissed. 


Wages and Hours Law Increases 
Farmers’ Costs 


BY F. K. H. 

Fred Brenckman of the National Grange 
says, the Grange asked for amendments to the 
wages and hours bill. “Its exemption of ag- 
griculture is more imaginary than real. Bill 
can not fail to increase the cost of industrial 
production. It contains no provisions for plac- 
ing farm prices on a parity with those of in- 
dustry, thereby destroying any possibility of 
achieving price parity as between agriculture 
and industry, and making it increasingly dif- 
ficult for those two groups to exchange their 
products on a fair and equitable basis.” 


The $100 a day penalty for not furnishing 
data demanded by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will not be paid by the National Bis- 
cuit Co. Rather than disclose the names of 
its customers the biscuit company took a 
chance on having to pay the penalty, which 
for the 409 days of refusal amounted $40,900. 
Recently Judge John M. Woolsey in the 
federal court at New York ruled that the 
penalty clause in the law referred to the 
filing of annual and special reports and not 
to answering specific questions, as in this 
questionnaire. 


Washington News 


Commodity Credit Corporation has an- 
nounced that “Advices of Wheat Loans” re- 
ceived by it thru Dec. 1, 1938, showed loans 
disbursed by the Corporation and held by 
lending agencies on 50,590,711 bus. of wheat, 
aggregating $29,916,186.10, averaging .5913 
cents per bushel. 

The C.C.C. announced that it had, thru 
Dec. 9, lent $32,200,738 on 54.635,514 bus. of 
wheat. This is an increase of 4,046,000 bus. in 
the amount of wheat put under loan since 
Dec. 2. The number of bus. on which loans 
were made, by states, included Kansas, 6,092,- 
984; Missouri, 75,446: Nebraska, 3,116,510: 
Oklahoma, 3,991,951. 

Washington, D. C.—The F. L1G. Nowe 
30 reported the results of a conference with 
five farmers, who said as a result of prior 
crop losses many growers are without wheat 
or cash, and are unable to obtain credit for 
the payment of premiums. Our studies here 
“how the need for a comprehensive source 
of credit for the specific purpose of financing 
crop insurance premiums. 


Washington, D. C.—A 1939 rice marketing 


quota of 11,974,000 barrels has been pro- 
claimed by Sec’y of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, the A. A. A. annotinced, Ii ap- 
proved in the referendum Dec. 10 by two- 


thirds of the rice producers voting, the quota 
will be effective for the marketing year be- 
ginning Aug. 1, 1939. The Secretary also an 
nounced a national rice acreage allotment of 
862,000 acres. The rice marketing quota proc 


lamation is the third to be made for a 1939 
crop. The cetton and the flue-cured tobacco 
marketing quota proclamations have already 


been made 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for pub lication.] 


Who Pays Demurrage on Appeals? 


Grain & Feed Journals: It is worthy of men- 
tion that while practically every market in 
the country is favored with tariff provisions that 
allow adequate free time on carloads of grain 
for calling appeals, following regular inspec- 
tions, Chicago is an exception. 


B. T. Jones, Freight Tariff No. 4-L, effec- 
tive June 1, 1931, naming car demurrage rules 
and charges, specifies under “Free Time Al- 
lowed,” on page 18: ‘“‘When cars are held in 
transit and placed for inspection or grading, in- 
cluding reconsignment or other disposition or- 
ders. At stations where grain and hay must 
be inspected or graded, the consignee agreeing 
with the carrier in writing for file at the sta- 
tion, to accept the bulletining of the cars as 
due and adequate notice of arrival, the bulletins 
must be posted by 9:00 a. m. of each day, show- 
ing the previous twenty-four (24) hours’ re- 
ceipts, and the free time (twenty-four hours) is 
to be calculated from the first 7:00 a. m. 
thereafter.” 


Please note that according to the foregoing 
quotation, free time for inspection service con- 
stitutes virtually two days in markets where 
cars are regularly bulletined by 9 a. m.,, be- 
cause 24 hours of free time on cars bulletined 
by 9 a. m. does not start until the following 
7 Burials 


But there is a whole series of exceptions, the 
worst of these at Chicago. The exception (page 
19) reads: “Exception No. 1: At Chicago, IIl.: 
On all grain held in transit, subject to Federal 
or State inspection... free time for disposi- 
tion will expire at 6:00 p. m. of the day that 
inspection is reported by the inspection authori- 
ties on or before 11:00 a. m. No additional 


of the same day that inspec- 
report inspection. before 


pires at 6 p. m. 
tion authorities 
as roe 

The federal supervisors’ office necessarily has 
a cut-off time at 1:30 p. m. for the calling 
of appeal grades, in order to allow time for its 
samplers to obtain appeal samples of the grain 
in cars on which appeal requests have been filed. 
Appeals called after that time are held over 
until the next morning. 

The rules of the supervisory service permit 
an appeal to be called “within two business 
days” after the state inspection on which an 
appeal is sought. Consequently an appeal 
called at 3 p. m., for example, would fall with- 
in the time limit for calling an appeal grade. 
But if an appeal is so called, the sample must 
be taken the following morning. Meanwhile 
the exception to “free time’ which is effected 
by the railroads at Chicago requires that the 
car be billed out by 6 p. m. of the same day, 
or else pay demurrage. 

It is a known fact that shippers to the Chi- 
cago market are frequently billed for demur- 
rage in order to have their car held over for 
an appeal. Or they have suffered from lack of 
an appeal because the car was billed out to save 
demurrage, and was not available for inspec- 
tion the following morning. When it did be- 
come available at some industry four or five 
days later, the grain had suffered deteriora- 
tion, and an appeal could not be made unless 
the ¢ar was again inspected. 

Anyway it can be figured the shipper is be- 
hind the eight ball on appeals called after 1:30 
p. m. of the day the inspection is made. If the 
car is billed out to save demurrage, he oftener 
than not fails to get an appeal grade: if the 
car is held he must pay demurrage of $2.20 and 
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appeal is called before expiration of the “free 
time,” then the car involved is again open to 
inspection, and is entitled to another 24 hours 
for inspection service. 

I would like to hear what other ship ers have 
to say about this situation.—lIllinois Shipper. 


Market Value Depressed by Sealed 
Surplus 


Grain & Feed Journals: Farmers are sit- 
ting tight on the corn. Sealing of the 1938 
corn crop is the principal topic of conversa- 
tion. Those who can use the money, as 
well as those who do not need it, are look- 
ing to this outlet of selling the corn to the 
government. Every precaution is being 
taken to have corn cribbed to meet with the 
sealing requirements. 

So long as large supplies are being piled 
up in the reserves “hanging over the mar-~ 
ket,” buyers are not much ‘concerned about 
their future supplies. A continued accumu- 
lation of big surpluses will not help to bring 
about a higher price level. The sooner big 
surpluses are removed, the quicker a fair 
relationship between agricultural and non- 
agricultural commodity prices can be estab- 
lished.—Baldwin Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 


RRs Abandoning Unprofitable 


Lines 
Gran G& Feed Journals: We have an 
epidemic of “railroad abandonment” in 
progress in this community, on a much 


larger scale than during any previous period. 
The Rock Island R. R. asks permission to 
abandon the branch line from Bennett, Iowa, 
to Shafton, Ia., also the line from Elmira 
Junction, Ia., to Bennett, Iowa. 

There is not only a possibility, but a 
probability of the abandonment of the Mil- 
waukee branch from Davenport, la., to To- 
ronto, Ia., in the next year, due to the lack 
of business sufficient to pay expenses. These 
stations on this branch have failed to meet 
expenses for the past five years or more, ac- 
cording to the yearly balance sheets sub- 
mitted by the Milwaukee last winter, when 
the three-mile branch line, from Eldridge, 


free time will be allowed for reinspection or 4 reconsigning charge of $2.97, total $5.17. Ta., to this station, was abandoned. 
appeal. The bulletin form of notice may be It seems to me that the railroads are getting When the hearing on the Long Grove 
used in lieu of written notice of arrival to the away with something here that deserves a branch abandonment - was held, not a whisper 
consignee.” This exception applies to soybeans vigorous protest from every country shipper was heard in protest from any of the sur- 
as well as grain. Note now that free time ex- interested. Certainly it would appear that if an rounding towns. They in truth ‘ ‘laughed up 
e ° . 
Daily Closing Prices 
The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May delivery at the following markets for the past 
three weeks have been as follows: 
Wheat 
eae Nov. Noy. Nov. Nov Ne. a I i Dec Dec Dec. Dec Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee 
, High Low 23 25 26 28 2s 3( 2 3 f 6 7 8 9 10 12 
Chicago ......sssseeeeee 80% 62% 65% 64% 64% 64% 65% 6d%e 66% 66% 36% GT 68% a mee 7 
Winnipeg ......+...++5- 79% 59% 615% 61 61% 61% 6154 615% 621% 62% 62% 62% 62% 62% 6336 6334 64 63 
Tiverpool* ........0:.+%- wee 61% 59% 59% 60% 60% 60% 615% 6156 6058 615 615% 62 635% 6234 6354 6114 
Kansas City ..........-. 69 58! % 61 60% 60% 60%%4 61 % 80% 617% 61% 24 «684% 681K 8B YY 63 623%, 621% 
NTIMEAD OMS erases eae s 15% 644% 67% 67 Ve 67% 671 4 68 67 % (8% 68% 6914 6914 6914 6934 697% 6956 695¢ eaig 
Duluth, durum ......... 66% 55% 57M 56% 57 ver AT% 58 ‘8% ASR 591% 9%, 59% 5934 5956 59 5714 5716 
Milwaukee ..........«.. 79%, =668% = 65} 647%, 64% 65 664% 65% 665, 66% 66% = 67 67 67%, 67% 66% : 
Corn 
CGMiCaz OR a, tocoe dca 60% 47% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51% 50% 513 50% 50% 51% 61% 51% 52% 631% 597 : : 
Kansas City .... 51% 44 185% 48% 4804 48% 4804 A814 48% ATH «ATT489H ABB 48H 191g 50% © 501K 198 1900 
IVIL IG OG irra sravese goa cuevere 58% 47% 1% 51% 51% 5114 51%Q 50% 513% 50% 505% 136 51% 51% 521 5314 527% 5234 ce 
Oats 
GINGNEO. ca crc aise vaste: 28% 24% 26% 26% 27 2714 27% 27% 27% 27% 275% hm 28 28% 283% 2816 28% 28m 2 
UE eens Oe ae He Bi ity BY ahh mh de am wae ao BO Gen 
Minneapolis ............ 25% 22% 237% 24% 245% 249, 2474 2dig 24% 2492 24% 247% 2516 251% 2534 2556 2556 9556 29556 
Milwaulces \..:c2cce0--. 28% 25 26% 267% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27%, 2736 275% % 28 281, 283, 28% 2814 dB e 
Rye 
GHC EOR cys creases ches 53% 41% 44 4496 | AAT AA GK A OG AA AM AAR 448 45M 45 45d 1 
Minne a pOlisn ss... s«seit-s.« 44 361% 39 39 39% 3944 393% 38% 39% 39% 39% 39% 3954 40 40% 403¢ 405 tose ne 
Winnipeg ......-......- 474%, 39%, 40% 40% 40% 40% 40% 39% 40% 40% 40% 4152 41% 411% 41%. 495% 421, 4917, 413% 
PUT We arate iaelaiens scape ove 44%, 4114 41% 41% 41% 41% 4134, 413, 42 4214, 42% 42%, 421, 401% 401% 421, 421, 421, 421; 
Barley . 

Minneapolis ......++++:. 37 «81% «BAH BBH_ «BBM «—« 82% BAH 82H%_— 33% 83H 33% 331% 83%H_«s«341G_—=‘ (‘OOS : 
Winnipeee eae 145% 349% 36% «365% «36% «BTM: «8TH: CBT BTM -BTH 88H BRIG 37% 88 BB 8934 204 3854 aT% 
Soybeans 
Chicago: Sc ghicee ates 83% 68% 76% 76% 177 17% 18% 8% 79% 78 77%, 78% 79% 80% 81% g1% 983 Pee 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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their sleeve,” as they foresaw an increase in 
their territory due to this abandonment. It 
reminds the writer of the great interest taken 
in the ‘Farm Board” and its possibilities (in 
1925), especially along the lines of Farm Co- 
operatives by the first head of Federal Farm 
Board, viz., the late Alexander Legge, the 
president of the International Harvester Co. 
at that time. He stated that his organization 
was sold on the idea, for the farmer, includ- 
ing government financing of same. Just what 
was the reaction of that corporation about 
three months ago when government financing 
of tractor plants was promulgated? 
is the same old story, greed combined with 
lack of foresight, coming home to roost. 

The country grain business, while not very 
profitable these “days, is very interesting and 
an occasional hearty laugh is enjoyed, “when 
watching the results of “greed and lack of 
foresight.’"—-E. H. Anschutz, Long Grove, 
Iowa. 


International Crop Improve- 
ment Ass'n Meets 


Directors of the International Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n held their 20th annual meet- 
ing coincident with the International Grain & 
Hay Show, conducting two days of meetings 
in the Morrison hotel at Chicago, Nov. 29 
and 30. This ass’n, an organization of or- 
ganizations, bands together the seed certify- 
ing agencies of 31 states and all of the prov- 
inces of Canada for the exchange of seed 
improvement information. 

New developments in the forage crop re- 
search programs of the United States and 
Canada which are of particular interest to 
those in charge of seed production and of 
seed distribution, featured discussions at the 
Tuesday morning session. It was a session 
for representatives of the division of forage 
crops and diseases of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. H. L. 
Westover discussed alfalfa; E. A. Hollowell 
covered clovers and miscellaneous legumes; 
M. A. Hein revealed developments in the 
field of grasses, including Sudan grass, and 
P. V. Cardon discoursed on general forage 
seed problems. 

The principles behind seed production, and 
the fundamental purposes of crop improve- 
ment organizations were covered in a paper 
by L. E. Kirk, dean of agriculture at the 
University of Saskatchewan, delivered at the 
afternoon session. It was followed by a 
round table discussion of forage crop seed 
production and certification, led by R. D. 
Lewis, of the Ohio Seed Improvement 
Ass’n. 

The annual banquet was a celebration for 
the founders of the International Crop Im- 


iWeswten 


provement Ass’n. It recognized and honored 
R. A. Moore, Madison, Wis.; John W. Nicol- 
SOmmohenandoahela- Ca Ps Billeot iat, 
Minn.; Manley Champlin, Saskatoon, Sask., 
and G. H. Cutler, Lafayette, Ind., and each 
of these founders was presented with a 
fountain pen desk set, appropriately engraved 
with his name, and recognition of the part 
he played in organizing the ass’n. 

Speakers at the banquet were W. T. G. 
Wiener, of the Canadian Seed Growers 
Ass’n, who seized this occasion to deliver 
his ‘“President’s Address”; H. R. Sumner, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. P. Humbert, of the 
Texas Seed & Plant Board; and John W. 
Nicolson, whose remarks concerned relation- 
ships between seed growers and seed dis- 
tributors. 

Both sessions the second day were de- 
voted to com’ite reports and the business of 
the ass’n. Officers are elected only once 
every two years, so last year’s officers hold 
over for another year. They are: W. T. G. 
Wiener, of the Canadian Seed Growers 
Ass’n, Ottawa, Ont., president; L. W. Os- 
borne, Oklahoma Crop Improvement Ass’n, 
Stillwater, Okla., vice-president; and A. L. 
Clapp, Kansas Crop Improvement Ass'n. 
Manhattan, Kan., sec’y. 


Bean Buying Campaign of 
F.9:C:G. 


The Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration has announced it will purchase dry 
pea and red kidney beans in the principai 
producing areas in New York state. 

Beans must be of the 1938 crop grown in 
New York and must grade either U. S. No. 1 
or U. S. No. 2. Vendors are to furnish at 
their own expense official inspection certifi- 
cates issued by the Federal-State inspection 
service. 

Purchases will be made under an offer-and- 
acceptance plan in which the seller offers his 
beans at his own price to the FSCC. He will 
be notified of acceptance or rejection of the 
offer. 

A similar plan will be made effective in the 
state of Michigan, where Leo V. Card, direc- 
tor of the state buro of standards, has been 
chosen chairman of the state industry 
com’ite, some of the members being A. L. 
Riedel of the Michigan Bean Co., Leo D. 
Cline of Chas. Wolohan, Inc., H. E. Henne 
of Wallace & Morley Co., and L. W. Todd, 
elevator operator. 


Boys who insist on sowing wild oats every 
Saturday night would not get so confused 
if they would refrain from mixing in corn 
and rye. 
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Cargill, Inc. v. Board of Trade 


S. Abbott Maginnis, a special assistant to the 
Attorney-General of the United States, has 
been conducting the hearings as referee for 
the Commodity Exchange Commission on the 
charges made by Cargill, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., against the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Weston B. Grimes, attorney, of Minneapolis, 
son of E. J. Grimes of Cargill, Inc., and Frank 


Fowle, Jr., attorney, represented Cargill, Inc. 
_ Howard Ellis, attorney, of Chicago, repre- 
sented the Board of Trade. 

When the hearings began Nov. 22 Cargill, 


Inc., had served a subpoena on the chief of the 
C. E, Adm., requiring 175,000 confidential re- 
ports on individual transactions in corn futures 
on the Chicago Board, and served notice it 
would call 17 members of the Board to testify, 
to learn and show that members of the busi- 
ness conduct com’ite of the Board were short. 
Referee Maginnis modified the subpoena to 
require only tabulated data regarding transac- 
tions of clearing members, to be supplied be- 
fore Noy. 28, the date set for the second of the 
several hearings. 

Cargill, Inc., on Nov. 28 charged that the 
Board violated the law in failing to give one 
full day’s notice of deliveries on September, 
1936, corn contracts. 

Mr. Fowle charged that the Board of Trade 
had operated in opposition to Cargill since the 
grain firm began doing business in Chicago 
10 years ago and that it had shown animosity 
on many occasions. The Board had acted un- 
justly, he said, in expelling officers of the Car- 
gill Grain Co. of Illinois, a subsidiary, from 
the Board of Trade last March. He charged 
that the Board of Trade had operated in a 
“monopolistic manner” to hinder and obstruct 
legitimate Cargill operations, because it did not 
want competition “in the monopoly which it 
had set up,” adding that the exchange directors 
“deliberately came to the aid of short-holders 
of September corn futures in violation of the 
Geb eAchsS 

Mr. Ellis said: “Our evidence will show that 
Cargill made a fictitious contract with the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., which is foreign-owned, 
to attempt a corner in September, 1937, corn 
futures in an eftort to manipulate prices. 

“We will put all our cards on the table. The 
only question here is: Was Cargill attempting 
to run a corner or wasn’t it? We will prove 
conclusively that it was and that was the rea- 
son and the only reason it was expelled from 
the board.” 

Ellis said Cargill, the-largest grain company 
in the United States handling 100,000,000 bus. 
of grain a year, attempted to gain a corner 
on September (1937) corn and held 80.3 per 
cent of all open accounts in that month when 
the Board acted. 

“The Board was obligated by the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prevent a corner of the mar- 
ket. The Board’s order to Cargill to divest 
itself of some of its long holdings was made 
to stop a manipulation of prices.” 

Ellis said the company’s operation in Sep-. 
tember corn was “one of the largest specula- 
tions ever attempted in this country,” and that 
Cargill admitted in a report to the Board that 
it was seeking to force prices up to $1.40 a 
bushel. 

“Cargill wanted to rule or ruin the Board. 
It wanted to run a corner and was stopped, 
hence this complaint. It bought corn on Sep- 
tember futures when the farmers had no corn, 
to force the price up and sold December fu- 
tures, when the new crop would be available, 
to force prices down.” 

Ellis said the near-corner on corn had forced 
September cash corn up to $1.20 a bushel while 
less than a month later corn sold for 61 cents 
a bushel. 

Sales of about 750,000 bus. of hard wheat 
were made recently to go from the United 
States to Shanghai, China, under the sub- 
sidy. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


7.—Corn yields im Porter 
largest in history. 
bus. from 140 


Valparaiso, ind., Dec. 
County this year were the 
Joseph Heinold reports 13,000 
acres, or 92 bus: per acre. 

Arcola, Il., Dec. 8.—Crop about 10 bus. per 
acre under expectation. No wheat sowed a year 
ago on account of rust and chinch bugs, but have 
normal acreage this fall, and splendid prospects. 
—T,. BH. Hamman & Co. 

Watonga, Okla.—Wheat pasture short in this 
community on account of late planting due to 
lack of moisture. Sure need of moisture in this 
community. Majority of farmers complying 
with crop reduction plans. Most of eorn gath- 
ered in this section; not very much corn to 
move onto the market.—Paul Shaw, local mgr. 
General Grain Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.. Noy. 23.—Without moisture 
in the western half of the state, the farmers 
refuse to sow in the unusually dry top soil at 
this late date. During the past few winters, 
the moisture supply has been inconsequential, 
and should such be the case again this winter, 
the spring outlook cannot be very promising.— 
Robinson Elvtr. Co., H. L. Robinson. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26.—The amount of 
precipitation throughout the Northwest this fall 
has been disappointing. According to official 
figures, the Minnesota precipitation during Oc- 
tober was only 26 per cent of normal; for South 


Dakota, the rainfall was but 12 per cent of nor- 
mal, and for North Dakota, 51 per cent during 


the month of October.—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. 

Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 28.—The estimate of the 
aggregate crop of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta provinces, based on the acreage fig- 
ures issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics dated Aug. 11, 1938, and, for Manitoba, 
Sept. 2, 1938, in bushels, is as follows: spring 
wheat, 306,560,100; durum wheat, 21,162,600; oats, 
246,631,400; barley, 85,058,000; rye, 10,144,200; 
flax, 1,495,500.—J. G. Fraser, mgr, North-West 
Grain Dealers Ass'n. 

Manhattan, Kan., Dec. 5.—Analysis of reports 
from 31 Kansas counties where the Southwest 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n has wheat test plots 
planted show that stands and growth are gen- 
erally good, with occasional bad spots in the 
southern half of the state, except for a few dry 
spots in the southwestern quarter. In the north- 
western and north central sections moisture is 
poor and wheat stands poorly. Moisture condi- 
tions in the northeastern quarter of the state 
vary widely, and the stands of wheat vary al- 
most as widely in their condition. 

Decatur, Ill., Dec. 10.—A rainfall of 1.77 inches 
so far in December has been very beneficial to 
winter wheat. In the dry areas of the state the 


wheat plant had little chance for fall growth 
and is, therefore, lacking in vigor to withstand 
winter hardships. Wheat stored on farms and 
in country elevator bins this season is infested 
with weevil more than usual and the quality 
is deteriorating rapidly. This condition, no 


warm fall weather. 
will be un- 


is partly due to the 
of this damaged wheat 


doubt, 
Considerable 


merchantable, therefore will be fed to livestock. 
—Baldwin Hlvtr. Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec, 6.—The winter wheat crop 
promises around 495,000,000 bus. on about 46,- 
000,000 seeded acres. WHstimates at this time, 
so far from harvest, are, of course, very uncer- 
tain, more so this year than usual due to dry 


soil’s causing much late seeding and reseeding, 
some of which is not yet completed. The acre- 
age is more than 10,000,000 less than that which 
we gathered from our reports of last Decem- 
ber, with conditions poorer throughout four- 
fifths of the belt, and nowhere is there any ex- 
tensive section where they are better than a 


year ago. Hessian fly larvae are reported from 
parts of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, rather 
heavy in places. The warm fall weather has 


caused more than usual weevil damage to wheat 
in bins, especially on farms, and as much of 
this will be unmerchantable, it will be fed to 
livestock, thereby causing more wheat to be fed 
on farms than was expected earlier.—H. C. Don- 
ovan, statistician, Thomson & McKinnon, 


The GR 


Average protein of 323 cars of wheat tested by 
the Kansas inspection department in the week 
ended Dec. 2 was 12.68 per cent and 230 cars 
tested by Missouri averaged 12.60 per cent. The 


553 cars tested by both departments had an 
average of 12.59 per cent, compared with 12.61 


cars the previous week and 12.96 
year ago. 
10,—Drove 


per cent on 551 
per cent for 370 cars a 
Ind., Dec, 


Winchester, some 400 


miles this week, up about 150 miles northwest 
of here, then down south and back home on 
one day’s trip. Must say I was utterly sur- 
prised at the condition of the wheat, after hav- 


ing seen so much in the papers and correspon- 
dence about the bad shape growing wheat was 
in. I don’t see how, in the territory I eovered, 
wheat could be any better. I am sure that 85% 
of it thoroughly covered the ground, was matted 


close together and was just as green as you 
ever saw it in May. While there were fields 
with bare spots in them, most fields were en- 
tirely covered. Acreage is smaller than usual. 


Goodrich Bros. Co., P. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5.—Final returns indicate a 
corn crop of 2,484,793,000 bus. or approximately 
27 bus. an acre, compared with government 
November estimate of 2,480 million produced last 
year and 2,306 million the 10-year (1927-36) aver- 


E. Goodrich, Pres. 


age. In view of the widespread moisture de- 
ficieney, particularly in the Southwest where 
late summer and fall moisture is so closely 


coupled with yield, as well as the fact that the 
wheat plant is less advanced and therefore lack- 
ing in vigor to withstand over winter hardships, 
the normal expectancy could hardly be other 
than for heavy acreage losses during the winter 
followed by subnormal yields at harvest.—C. M. 
Galvin, statistician, Jas. EK. Bennett & Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Dec. 
in Texas continue to be most unfavorable and. 
in fact, it is the opinion of many experienced 
grain men that prospects at present are the 
worst the state has ever known, with the ex- 
ception of a small area west of the 100th merid- 
jan and north of parallel 35. Even that section: 
has been without any rainfall for about six 
weeks, and it is beginning to show signs of 
needed moisture. Rainfall is about one-tenth of 
normal and a great many of our flour millers 
and large grain dealers, as well as the country 
shippers, are becoming very uneasy and dis- 
turbed over the continued drouth.—G. EK. Blew- 
ett, sec’y, Texas Grain & Feed Deaiers Ass’n. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 23.—The 
ture situation generally is not very 
for next year’s crop. Unusually 
pleasant weather during September, October 
and part of November was beneficial for all 
late crops and farm activities but retarded the 
proper development of the fall sown grain 
Rains during the first half of September gave 
the early sown wheat and rye a good start, but 
lack of later rainfall stopped development and 
made the ground hard. Good rains the begin- 
ning of November were received over the Cen- 
tral Plains, which helped to germinate some of 
the late sown seed and stimulated growth of 
the early sown wheat. A few cold days, how- 
ever, retarded this development and the wheat 
plant is now entering its stage of winter dor- 
maney. Most of the Dakotas, western Minne- 
sota and western Nebraska and still 
lacking in surface sec- 
tions in Indiana, Ohio and some of the 
States. Subsoil conditions are rather drv over 
much of this same territory, especially the Da- 
katos and several sections of the Wastern States 
Kansas, however, with the 
territory in Missouri, 
homa, 


5.—Climatic conditions 


soil mois- 
encouraging 
warm, dry, but 


Kansas are 
moisture, also a few 


lastern 


surrounding wheat 
parts of Nebraska, Okla- 
northwestern Texas and eastern ( Solon ido 
is fairly well supplied with subsoil fee Cet due 
to generous rains during early September lar- 
gill Crop Bulletin. | es 


Winter Wheat Promises Over 
500,000,000 Bus. 


Chicago, IJll., Dee. 6.—The 
Clement, Curtis & Co., Fuller, 
mond, Bros: & Co. 
Kinnon, and Jas. B. 
make the 


statisticians of 
Rodney & Red- 
Thomson & Me- 
Bennett & Co., respectively, 
estimates on the coming 


Lamson 


following 


winter wheat crop: 
qs Dec. 1 Est. Pro- 
; Sown Cond. d’ct'n, Ss. 
Nat Murray SA cee 46,923,000 72.7 “530 aeons 
Bow) SiO Water 45,926,000 .... 523,000,000 
R. O. Cromwell...... 48,099,000 77.8 541,816,000 
EtG) Donovanweeee: 46,000,000 495,000,000 
Cl Ms Gallvinees ane 46, 049°0.0.0 Ree mee ate wom 
Monty WOR aec sc one 57,316,000 76 630,000,000 
Harvest, 1938....-... 49/915 ,000 688.458.000 


DEALERS. JOURNAL 


Chicago, Il.. Dec. 6.—The acreage of winter 
wheat sown this fall is estimated to be 83.9 per 


cent of the 57,316,000 (unrevised) acres sown 
last fall, or 48,079,000. This estimated reduc- 
tion of 16.1 per cent would be the largest re- 


The condition of 
77.8 per cent of 


least 1909. 
estimated at 


ported since at 
winter wheat is 


normal compared with 1937 back to 1932, re= 
spectively, of 76.0, 76.0, 78.2, 77.8, 74.8 and 68.9, 
These and December, 1921, condition figures 
show the lowest December figures of record 


back to 1890. Yields per sown acres of following 
crops in the above years of low December con-: 
dition have ranged from 8.5 to 12.0 bus. The re- 
ported condition, based on past relations and 


future average conditions suggest a Winter 
Wheat Production of about 541.816.000 bus.— 
R. O. Cromwell, statistician, Lamson Bros. & 


Co 

Lincoln. Neb., Nov. 27.—Winter wheat evi- 
dently has been damaged severely in southwest- 
ern Nebraska by what apparently is a new kind 
of aphid or plant louse. according to Prof. Ray- 
mond Roberts. of the Nebraska agricultural col- 
entomology department. The aphid is 
closely related to but not identical with the 
common apple grain aphis. Similar damage is 
reported in adjoining parts of northwestern 
Kansas and northeastern Colorado. The first 
report of such damage came from Culbertson, 
An eight hundred acre wheat field which was 
green and seemed to be healthy was all affected. 
The man making this report had examined one 


lege 


hundred fields and they all looked alike. The 
aphis was working on the roots, destroying the 
secondary root system. Similar reports also 


have come from Hayes Center, Oshkosh, Nelson, 
Ogallala, Big Spring, Gothenburg, Wauneta and 
Holdredge, Roberts said.—Daily Omaha Price 
Current 


The U. S. Supreme Court recently de- 
cided that the National Biscuit Co. was not 
entitled to the exclusive use of the words 
“shredded wheat 


Inspector Herbert Fox 
Passes On 


Herbert Fox, 74, veteran grain inspector, 
who has spent 50 years in the grain inspec- 
tion service of the Peoria Board of Trade. 
passed away Nov. 25 in the Methodist hos- 
pital where he underwent an operation. 
_A son of William and Mary Thompson 
Fox, Mr. Fox was born in Sheffield, Eng. 
He was brought to the United States by his 
grandparents in 1871, and resided for several 
years on a farm near Farikineuin Ill. 

Mr. Fox entered the employ of the Peoria 
inspection department in 1888, and has 
served under four chief inspectors, O. R 
Clough, George Powell, Alfred Anderson, 
and F. B. Tompkins, in named. 


the order 
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Herbert Fox, Peoria, Ill., Deceased. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 10.—Most of the 84 cars of 
wheat received here today were from Kansas 
City, and billed to one elevator. 


Jasper, Ind.—Little wheat or corn is being 
delivered at this time at the mills and elevators 
in Dubois county.—W. B. C. 


Arcola, Ill., Dec. 8—Corn movement very 
light. Feeding very heavy. If corn gets to 50c 
or thereabouts, farmers will seal very little 
corn. They are not for the program, but nat- 
urally want the money.—T. EH. Hamman & Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Duluth-Superior port 
completed its most active 10-day period of the 
navigation season Noy. 30. During the preced- 
ing 10 days shipments of grain from head of the 
lakes elevators were on the average of 1,000,000 
bus. a day, with wheat comprising more than 
half the total. 


Duluth, Minn.—The slowing up in grain move- 
ment during November was reflected in lighter 
receipts, with elevator turn in of only 9,020,221 
bus. compared with 12,332,902 bus. last year. 
The loss in shipments was even wider, 17,002,- 
503 bus. for last month and 20,962,499 bus. dur- 
ing November, 1937. However, compared on the 
crop year Aug. 1 to Dec. 2, this year, arrivals 
have reached 73,701,978 bus. of all grains as 
against 55,596,384 bus. in the same period for 
1937. Shipments to this date on the present 
crop totals 58,774,589 bus. and year ago, 49,- 
273,600 bus. and summarizes the biggest fall 
activity and business since 1930.—F. G. C. 


Oats Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore 83,998 ASAT LON Wl ers Came ete 
Boston 9,600 DOT ee ton a Jacx be are 
Chicago 1,098,000 1,586,000 1,197,000 2,715,000 
Duluth 466,886 1,910,732 2,708,238 2,283,029 
Ft. William 1,318,077 1,433,737 2,240,762 853,346 
Ft. Worth 44,000 128,000 G00 Oem ararr eae 
TUCGHIMSOU 2 iol. skene.e PUY. RSE ay Penton S 
Indianapolis 176,000 314,000 392,000 530,000 
Kansas City 168,000 392,000 134,000 178,000 
Milwaukee 49,720 97,280 68,400 294,500 
Minneapolis 804,100 1,315,670 1,004.010 988,560 
New Orleans 21,890 1,79¢ 68,547 184,446 
Omaha 138,000 292,000 474,200 349,377 
Peoria 106,000 230,000 166,000 182,000 
Philadelphia 45,094 58,202 LS Sev. no bie Serac 
St. Joseph 344.000 202,000 132,000 80,000 
St. Louis 190,000 364,000 186,000 290,000 
Superior 372,498 930,096 2,272,084 867,633 
Toledo 294,000 298,200 223,455 210,680 
Vancouver 761,208 260,162 691,178 42,870 
Victoria He Gollel re eh « SOO meee ates 


Wheat Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1938 tee 1938 ee 
Baltimore 20,096 CEOAES” Rs Sa aon 76, 
Chicago 1,067,000 2,343,000 2,475,000 5,400,000 
Churchill, He a6 
Man. 7 ASI) 9 anette RESO eee Redych gua 
Duluth 5,805,177 4,068,378 10,133,897 11,181,419 
Ft. Wm. 21,512,982 10,384,936 29,715,104 17,817,242 
Ft. Worth 798,000 733,600 1,083,600 1,244,600 
Galveston 915,600 3,646,500 750.705 2,904,159 
Houston : oe Ais wel mone 285, 000) Miieeiset 
Hutch’s’n 1, ; SO Seeerreee coke he eee 
Tatga polis 96,000 98,000 290,000 76,000 
Kan. City 4,785,200 3,307,200 2,746,575 6,263,130 
Milwaukee 98.560 84,700 503,791 668,051 
Min’polis 3,470,650 3,415,510 2,461,670 2,479,940 
New Orl’ns 666,086 256,461 988,511 79,592 
Omaha 739,220 603,824 919,819 1,808,690 
Peoria 114,900 111,000 202.000 136,400 
Philad’Iphia 122,477 32,514 403,632 95,950 
St. Joseph 403,200 257,600 809,600 849,600 
St. Lovis 559,000 1,356,000 1,218,000 2,584,500 
Superior 3,241,167 2,834,720 6,895,145 6 442,421 
Toledo 482,000 304,240 544,270 390,285 
Vane'ver 4,617,196 1,317,587 5,750,883 1,421,516 
Victoria, 488,262 
2 Cy SOM CO ME eva lailiaris .\iveresiear 
Wichita 1,053 000 843,000 828,000 1,108,500 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec, 10.—The receipts of 
flaxseed at terminal markets continue to be 
light. There is a keen demand for all offerings, 
and spot premiums have advanced about two 
cents during the last two days. Domestic flax 
futures are two cents higher compared with 
prices a week ago.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Winchester, Ind., Dec. 3.—We have heard very 
little talk of government sealed cribs in this 
locality. Presume there will be some, but noth- 
ing like as general as in Illinois and the west- 
ern states. Altho we had a fairly good crop of 
corn the largest movement is from one farm to 
another.—Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, ex- 
v.-pres. 

Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 8.—Wheat receipts in the 
Prairie Provinces for the week ending Dec. 2 
amounted to 3,214,082 bus. against 3,855,217 bus. 
the previous week. During the corresponding 
week a year ago the receipts were 1,655,250 bus. 
Marketings in the three Prairie Provinces for 
the eighteen weeks from Aug. 1, 1938, to Dec. 2, 
compared with the like period in 1937, were as 
follows, figures within brackets being those for 
1937; Manitoba, 40,480,518 (31,819,257); Saskat- 
chewan, 97,852,937 (19,649,804); Alberta, 107,596, - 
558 (42,213,080) bus. For the eighteen weeks end- 
ing Dec. 2, 1988, and the same period in 1937, 
245,930,013 bus. and 93,682,141 bus. respectively 
were received from the farms.—R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician. 


Fort William, Ont., Dec. 9.—The removal of 
the 6-cent preference on Empire wheat im- 
ported into Great Britain will undoubtedly re- 
sult in an increase in the volume of Canadian 
grain exported via U. S. A. Atlantic seaboard 
ports. At the present time there are upwards 
of 10 million bus. Canadian wheat in store, 
afloat and in transit to U. S. A. lake and sea- 
board ports. Part of this is destined to U. S. A. 
mills for milling in bond for export, but the 
balance has either been contracted for already 
or will be available to fill future export sales. 
The export movement via WVancouver-New 
Westminster improved considerably last month 
and good sales are reported for December- 
January shipment, including full cargoes.—BK. A. 
Ursell, statistician, Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. 


Corn Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1933 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore 181,778 169,947 Ter ei be Se Sele as 
Boston 1,400 BOOM er ster 0 eee sees 
Chicago 12,940,000 14,613,000 9,552,000 7,594,000 
Duluth 1,326,332 3,368,650 654,750 2,346,908 
Ft. William PaO oilgee © octets 18,961 9,602 
Ft. Worth 37,500 39,000 21,000 142,500 
Hutchinson 1,500 10500 Si woptercecacgre yeu 
Indianapolis 2,788,000 2,595,000 1,471,000 1,651,500 
Kan. City 2,061,000 2,677,500 141,000 423,000 
Milwaukee 638,600 1,164,050 1,207,500 120,900 
Minneapolis 3,797,520 4,811,440 950,540 2,396,830 
New Orl’ns_ 1,657,406 1,274,681 1,169,628 385,746 
Omaha 2,020,200 4,040,40 631,750 949,735 
Peoria 2,123,500 3,621,000 921,300 1,666,500 
Philadelphia 282,034 Sats OLA med tS ISS4> eee as 
St. Joseph 877,500 694,500 297,000 427,500 
St. Louis 1,592,000 3,486,500 319,500 857,000 
Superior 369.390 1,730,497 306,000 1,227,099 
Toledo 939,400 456,400 372,870 208,525 
Wichita 5,200 59,800 1,300 24,700 


Rye Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore 119,152 GO3950 Mreiseninaa | bya ee 
IBXORRRONW | obs TEEN Dies OES ots Ok comer 
Chicago 42,000 458,000 148,000 458,000 
Duluth 413,531 201,548 994,559 1,175,288 
Ft. William 89,532 77,936 31,608 25,217 
ite VO Gh aoa 6,000 A005 eer oss 
Galveston a meet tecs TSEOOO: Wi et rete, Malina yess 
ECCT SOU mete atte SAN aide) Vuong a 
Indianapolis 46.000 36,000 63,000 45,000 
Kansas City 33,000 57,000 1,500 10,500 
Milwaukee 38,205 72,165 25,610 42,670 
Minneapolis 434,770 607,270 332,930 272,940 
New Orleans ....... 3,000 1,500 1,500 
Omaha 58,800 68,884 107,800 56,000 
Peoria 80,400 115,000 8,400 9,600 
Philadelphia NGA eles: 8,649 deen 
SC DOSED | et iiweass OU Oee ekcstenen 10.500 
St. Louis 52,500 37,500 40,500 39,000 
Superior 271,758 259,040 581,122 610.464 
Toledo 16,800 33,600 11,570 14.165 
Vancouver 27,315 10.411 28,148 10,7382 
Waichita . { aslase qeBO0': “atuawieitel scent @ 


a 
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Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 1.—Lake shipments of 
grain from Milwaukee during the year, 1938, as 
compared to 1937 (in parentheses), in bushels, 
follows: 1938, wheat, 5,850,710 (4,726,966); corn, 
8,016,114 (——); barley. 764,797 (——); cats, — 
(186,500); the 1938 shipments totaled 14,631,621 


bus. compared to 4,913,466 for 1937.-—H. A. 
Plumb, sec’y, Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Country move- 
ment continues quite slow, induced by poor crop 
outlook and a low price level. There is still a 
considerable quantity of wheat that is moving 
into store for government loan purposes, but 
receipts from the farmer are very light, with no 
increase in the movement in evidence unless we 
have a change both in the crop outlook and in 
the price level. In certain sections there has 
been a fair amount of wheat loans made on 
farm storage. In our opinion, all wheat on 
farms amounts to from 17 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the crop.—Robinson Elvtr. Co., H. L. 
Robinson. 


Decatur, Ill., Dee. 10.—The corn situation is 
still deadlocked. Producers generally are hold- 
ing for 50 cents. What little corn is offered is 
principally being sold to farmers who expect to 
seal their own corn and to feeders. Sealing is 
now getting underway and there is quite a rush 
to sign application blanks for AAA loans. It 
will take sealers several weeks to catch up with 
applications on file. Although soy bean prices 
have advanced 10 cents per bushel since the last 
of October, very few are offered by growers. 
Some elevators are reporting their oats still in 
the sweat. Others have loaded out a few cars 
which showed poor quality, musty, heat dam- 
aged, weevily.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 30.—Texas production 
of grain,sorghums this year is 51,000,000 bus. 
compared to 52,000,000 bus. last year; yet from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 18 there was inspected at Fort 
Worth 67 cars of threshed and 109 cars of heads, 
while the same period last year showed 360 cars 
of threshed and 313 heads. Amarillo reports 
Oct., 1937, inspection of 72 cars vs. 8 cars last 
October; in November, 1937, 209 cars, while 
Nov. 1 to 18 showed only 12 cars. It is obvious 
this decrease in rail movement is chargeable 
solely to a similar increase in truck movement, 
as the boys in the Panhandle tell me the trucks 
are as thick out there as ‘black birds in July.’’ 
—G. E. Blewett, sec’y Texas Grain & Feed 
Ass’n. 


A French decree makes subject to license 
the importation of wheat, spelt, maslin, flour, 
and ground cereals and prepared bread mix- 
tures containing more than 10 per cent flour 
into most of the I*rench colonies. The colonies 
affected are French Indochina, French West 
Africa, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, French Guiana, Re- 
union, French Somaliland, New Caledonia, and 
French Oceania. 


The California rice industry will have a 
hearing before the Circuit Court at San Fran- 
cisco on charges by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the purposes, practices and poli- 
cies of the several respondents constituted an 
unlawful agreement to fix and maintain prices 
of rice and rice products in commerce; that 
competition in the sale of these products has 
been restricted and suppressed, and that the re- 
spondents had acquired a monopoly in the sale 
of California-Japan type rice. 


Barley Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1937, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimore 5,847 2,084 Stings 104,583 
Boston 1,300 © See: ett oe cians oe 
Chicago 995,000 1.041.000 228,000 195,000 
Duluth 856.667 2,656,892 1,891,434 3,488,552 
Ft. William 1,036,954 1,403.959 1,691,752 2,969,671 
Ft. Worth 1,600 1,600 6.400 1,600 
Indianapolis 4.500 7,500 1,500: 2. esa0% 
Kansas City 17,600 8,000 17,600 12,800 
Milwaukee 1,604,760 2,489,922 556.100 710.200 
Minneapolis 2.381.970 3,691,240 2,651,130 8,085,110 
Omaha 27,200 60,800 88.400 42.502 
Peoria 215,200 224,600 383.600 141,400 
Philadelphia  ...... 2,496 1B) pe Ee 
St. Josevh 1,750 es Se 8. bO0: 1 ewes 
St. Louis 243.200 160.000 56,000 27.200 
Superior 822.465 1,087,822 1,025,687 1,407,906 
Toledo 87.600 151.115 22 830 42.600 


Vancouver 199,730 125,014 100,956 25,783 
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South Dakotans Endorse . 
Law Regulating Truckers 


Spring-like weather brought out a record at- 
tendance at the 32d Annual Convention of the 
Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Dakota held 
in Mitchell Dec. 6, 7, 8. At the close of regis- 
tration over 450 were listed. Encouraged by 
the first good crop in several years, those at- 
tending the convention displayed a much im- 
proved spirit, and an enthusiasm indicative of 
better times. 

A special grading school Tuesday was attend- 
ed by a large number of managers, who were 
taught the fine points of grain grading by Har- 
ry Milliman, Federal Grain Supervisor, Si 
Sumner, F. H. Peavey Co., and E. W. Hall. 


PRES. CHRIS JENSEN, Putney, called 
the meeting to order and introduced Rev. Vic- 
tor O. Wik who pronounced the invocation. 
Bradley Young, pres. Mitchell Chamber oi 
Commerce, extended the official welcome to the 
city. C. A. Woods, Plankinton, responded, 
for the ass’n. 


SECY C. G. ANDERSON, Aberdeen, in 
summarizing the activities of the ass’n, said: 

One of the most important undertakings ol 
the ass’n during the past year was our partici 
pation in the fight to prevent the abandonment 
of the M. & St. L. Ry. Naturally we are all 
very pleased the ICC decision was in our 
favor. 

Exemption: We have been assisting a num- 
ber of e‘evator ass’ns in securing exemption 
from federal income taxes. We have prepared 
uniform by-laws which, if complied with, will 
enable your company to secure exemption. 

Your ass’n cooperated with other agencies 
in an attempt to secure early and adequate 
help to control or eradicate grasshoppers. We 
didn’t kill them all but we did get a lot of 
them. It may be we chased them into North 
Dakota or Canada. 

We worked to assist members in securing 
coordination of federal wheat loan regulations 
with state laws in order to make grain loans 
available to their patrons. 

It is very gratifying to report our member- 
ship shows an increase of 20% over last year. 
I am quite sure that with the help of the en- 
tire membership we can show a still greater 
gain a year hence. Every member should make 
a real effort to secure at least one new member 
during the ensuing year. 

We are laying plans for an active campaign, 
this winter, to secure needed legis‘ation in out 
state and have helped where necessary at Wash- 
ington. 

The ICC is at present conducting a hearing 
in Minneapolis for the purpose of deciding a 
fight to eliminate switching charges at the 
Minneapolis terminal. Other large terminals 
now enjoy freedom from these charges. We 
have a representative at the hearing. 

We want to encourage you to make full use 
of the secretary’s office. We are always ready 
and willing to give personal assistance wherever 
possible. 

C. A. WOODS, Plankinton, a director, was 
in the chair and made the following committee 
appointments : 


RESOLUTIONS: I. L. Demary, Mitchell: 
G. W. Dixon, Aberdeen; S. S. Tudy, Forest- 
burg; William Davis, Yale; Henry Lucth, 
Canova; T. E. Stillwell, Wentworth; W. J. A. 
Schoppe, Putney; Geo. E. Williams, Kampaska. 


CREDENTIALS: Frank Rip'ey, Huron: 
C. G. Anderson, Aberdeen; O. M. Rassmussen, 
Crocker, 

C. H. CONWAY, sec’v N. D. Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Fargo, N. D., always ready 
and willing to give of his vast store of helpful 


information, in discussing various subjects, said 
in part: The lack of interest on the part of 
directors, especially at directors meetings has 
a tendency to limit the manager’s activity at 
these meetings. These meetings should be 
the source of real interest on the part of the 
directors and manager. Make it possible for 
the manager to ask questions. This frank dis- 
cussion of the company’s affairs will give all 
of you a clear conscience when you go before 
your stockholders, gain or lose. 

Your ass’n, like ours, has not as many 
members as it should have. Considering the 
number of elevators the membership is very 
small. It is the responsibility of every mem- 
ber to induce his competitor to join the ass’n 
and help carry on the fight which is being 
waged for the benefit of all in the grain busi- 
ness. Your payment of dues does not dis- 
charge your duties to the ass’n. You must 
strive in every way to make the ass’n as 
strong as possible. It is only in this way you 
can present a united front. which will command 
respect. 


E. C. HILLWEG, ass’t sec’y Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, extended the best 
wishes of his exchange. 


A. F. NELSON. sec’y Minnesota Farmers 
Elevator Ass’n, Minneapolis, called attention 
to the importance of securing new stockholders 
to replace those who have died or moved to 
other communities. He warned that if this 
was not done the nroblem of dissolution would 
soon be faced. 


Tuesday Evening Session 


The visiting directors held an open meeting 
Tuesday evening to discuss many of the prob- 
lems which would come before the convention. 
Capt. Webster, F. C. Nelson, E. C. Hillweg, 
were among those who were invited to dis- 
course on the various subjects. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


_F. J. CROSS, Randolph, presided, presented 
Dyer H. Campbell, sec’y Mitchell Chamber of 
Commerce, who introduced Wilton Slocum and 
Gordon Wiltfang of Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, two fellows filled with melody. Their 
rendition of the popular songs was very much 
enjoyed, 


IRA OVERTON, Webster: After witnessing 
the interest taken in this convention by the 
largest number ever to attend a convention of 
this ass’n it is easy to see we are all in a 
better frame of mind. A convention is just 
what you make it. Each of you must contrib- 
ute your part in the discussions which will fol- 
low. All the selected subjects are of vital 
interest to you, and each of you have infor- 
mation which may help the others. 


CAPT. Tee Cy WEBSTER: \Sec’y No ‘W. 
Country Elevator Ass’n, Minneapolis, previous 
to his reading and explaining the Minnesota 
law to regulate itinerant merchants, said in 
part: First of all we must always bear in mind 
this is a free country. Any man, if he has the 
money, can go into business. The bill which T 
will read later is not a panacea for all the 
ills, but it will help. The southwest took the 
first action to regulate the so-called road gypsy. 
The itinerant merchant is really a menace and 
the people of the country are fast coming to 
this realization. The bill is not punitive and 
it will not hurt the legitimate trucker. 


Itinerant merchants, or peddlers as they are 
commonly called have always been recognized 
as a special class subject to special laws an@ 
regulations in licensing and taxing the class. 

This is based upon their particular way of do- 
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i business; upon the fact that they contrib- 
ute nothing or very little in the way of taxes 
or otherwise to support and building of com- 
munities in which they operate. Unscrupulous 
methods used by some of them against the pub- 
lic and on other valid apes gia have made 
i ecessary to regulate them. g 
Hi Most Bates: counties and cities have on their 
Jawbooks, laws which were enacted years ago 
put have become musty and forgotten through 
lack of use. I am sorry to say that these laws 
have been forgotten because the legitimate mer- 
chants in small communities have failed to do 
their duties in seeing that they were enforced. 

The advent of the motor truck and the fine 
roads that have been built by the motor vehicle 
operators, has brought about the existence of 
more of these gypsies of the highway than can 
be accepted by legitimate businessmen. The 
peddler was restricted to small territories but 
the peddler with a truck covers wide territory 
and deals in goods of wide varieties and large 
quantities, uy 

| need not repeat to country elevator men 
the depredations that have been caused to the 
grain trade by this gypsy of the highways and 
by-ways. However his activities to our business 
is only part of the total loss to all regularly 
established business in your State. I can per- 
sonally state from reports coming to my office 
that here in South Dakota about every class of 
merchandise is being handled by these itinerant 
merchants, from coal to garden seed. In your 
state these merchants flaunt your sales tax 
law—they do not collect it and they do not 
pay it. The Tax Division would like to receive. 
information that would allow them to track 
down -these truckers but they receive very little 
help from the legitimate dealers. 

The action of the road gypsies has created 
serious and pressing problems of preserving 
local communities from deterioration through 
the destruction of local established businesses. 

Adequate price level in some communities has 
been impossible due to these trucker merchants, 
who do not keep books and do not know the 
cost of doing business. They seldom remain 
long, but their line of succession seems per- 
manent. One old truck and a blank check book 
appears to be about all they need to start a 
business. . 

They have no stocks to carry requiring a 
capital investment. They have no good will to 
maintain and goodness knows when they will 
get back into this territory again particularly 
if they have used bouncing checks. 

We grain men have talked about this class 
of itinerant merchant for many years, but we 
were alone. He hadn’t stepped on the feet of 
our fellow business men and therefore they 
couldn’t see our arguments for his regulation. 
Most business men hate the idea of government 
regulation any way and will not listen to it 
from even their fellow business men. 

Our feeble efforts to regulate the so-called 
trucker were aimed at regulaitons which made 
it impossible for the legitimate trucker to enter 
and folow a gainful occupation. This was de- 
eidedly a wrong procedure. Any man in this 
free country of ours who desires to put his 
own money into a business should not be pre- 
vented from so doing by laws and regulations. 
That would be monopoly. The Merchants Law 
which will be considered by many states in the 
grain producing area and the states of the 
Great Plains are where the Itinerant Merchant 
has become such a pest does not prevent any 
legitimate business man from following his busi- 
ness. It requires that he only do the things that 
the permanently established business has to do 
now and it makes him subject to the same 
laws and regulations, 


The Merchants Law which it is proposed to 
introduce in the Legislature of the several 
Northwest States, I want to here ask the 
convention to sell this bill to all merchants in 
your respective communities. This bill should 
not become known as a grainman’s bill nor a, 
country elevator bill. When every business man 
in your community is acquainted with the dep- 
redations of the itinerant merchant upon his 
particular business, he will appoint himself a 
committee of one to tell his representatives in 
the legislature that he wants this bill passed 
and placed upon the Statute Books. Then and 
then only can the legislature be convinced that 
there is a need for such legislation. 

The Merchants Law was read by Capt. Web- 
ster, who explained the law was drawn up by 
an attorney and patterned after the laws of 


Minnesota. Other states could do likewise. 


_C. W. CROES, Aberdeen: Will the estab- 
lished trucking lines favor this bill? 


_CAPT. WEBSTER: We have made no defi- 
nite effort yet with the established trucking 
lines. Right now we are trying to acquaint 
our people with the need for a bill to regulate 
the itinerant merchant. I feel reasonably sure 
they (the established truckers) will support 
the bill. There is nothing in the bill not asked 
of you. At the beginning no one realized the 
itinerant trucker would cut in so. 


RICHARD ISAAK) Parkston: Phalwieeet 
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tablishes liability. 
we are striving for. 

F. J. PIXLEY, Montrose: I am also a mem- 
ber of the Hardware Ass’n and I know it will 
strongly favor the bill. 

S. A. MERKEL, Glenham: I think the bill 
will work a hardship on the man who is trying 
hard to make an honest living, and is operat- 


ing one or two trucks. Why penalize such a 
man? 


F. A. ERICKSON, Vermillion: How will 
this bill affect the man who trucks out a load 
of hogs, and a neighbor or some one else asks 
him to bring back a load of tankage or feed? 

CAPT. WEBSTER: That is a question for 
the R. R. Commissioner. 


RECORDS AND AUDITS 


G. A: KLINE, Groton: I cannot stress too 
strongly the importance of balanced books, in 
fact it is absolutely necessary. Audits, too, 
are very important—quarterly audits if you are 
real busy, semi-annua! and annual audits, relieve 
the manager of responsibility, and inform the 
governing board what has been done. While 
his own audit may be questioned, the mana- 
ger’s record is clear if an independent audit 
is made. 

HENRY LEUTH, Canova: I think the first 
requirement of accurate records is the point of 
original entry. If this is wrong everything 
else is wrong. I am not completely convinced 
the loose leaf system is the best. It is too 
easy for pages to be lost. If a farmer gets 
the idea you lose your sales slips he will be 
inclined to dispute your account. Ba!ance your 
cash each day. This should be done in the 
morning when you have plenty of time, and 
the previous day’s transactions are fresh in 
your mind. A trial balance and a profit and 
loss statement should be made each month. 
Above everything else—leave nothing to mem- 
ory. 

A. C. WETTESTAD, Brookings: It is very 
important to get the signature of the buyer. 
This is especially true in the case where a 
farmer asks a neighbor, going to town, to bring 
something home for him. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


See VR ECA ==>) LD avBoard yor SRIAR. 
Commissioners, spoke on the work of his 
commission and warned that shippers must 
be responsible for the following of any regu- 
lations, whatever they may be. 

CREDIT 

E. C. AUBY, Watertown: If you give the 
proper service you get the right credit. If you 
depend solely on the paying of patronage divi- 
dends to keep your company together it will 
not last long. You must have cooperation and 
loyalty. 

P. A. TRUMBLY, Sioux Fails: If a com- 
pany cannot go on a cash basis it should 
adopt a restricted credit system. 


In my opinion this is what 


ED HEISER, Craven, long recognized as the 
most successful manager insofar as credit and 
col-ections is concerned, in discussing his ex- 
perience, said: My losses the past 35 years will 
not reach $100. I have edutated my trade. I 
do not give long time credit. When a new 
man asks for credit I learn the amount he 
wants, length of time and when he expects to 
pay. If he does not pay when he promised I 
go out to his place and find out why. If he 
cannot pay then I give him another two days, 
and I ride him until he pays up. I always 
convince them credit cannot be given on poor 
promises, but that if a man’s word proves to 
be good he can get a limited amount of credit. 
Some say this is harsh treatment and that it 
will lose customers. It kas not been the case 
with me. And very seldom is it necessary to 
ride them the second time. I have found that 
good business is nothing more than good busi- 
ness methods. Credit has ruined many elevators. 
Credit is a good thing but there is a limit to it. 

HARRY OYAN, Baltic: We have many 
outstanding accounts which are impossible to 
collect. We operate two trucks, and truck out 
coal and bring in grain. This we have found 
to ke very profitable. We charge 75c, $1.00 
and $1.25 per ton for delivering coal, depend- 


ing on the size of the load and the distance 
hauled. 


EARL COREY, marketing specialist, FCIC, 
Minneapolis, in his talk on crop insurance stat- 
ed: Crop insurance is an essential factor in 
the economic life of South Dakota agriculture. 
Anything that guarantees income, farm income, 
as crop insurance does, is bound to be reflected 
in better business, better standards of living 
and a greater rural prosperity. Already the 
FCIC has insured 16,511 acres of South Dakota 
wheat land, guaranteeing the owners or op- 
erators a minimum production next year. Mr. 
Corey also stated that thousands of applica- 
tions for insurance have yet to’ be acted upon 
and disclosed that growers in South Dakota 


have applied for insurance on almost half a. 


million acres of land, and called attention to 
the fact that 282,000 acres of land were seeded 
to winter wheat in the fall of 1936 yet the 
next year only 113,000 of these same acres were 
harvested. If all that land had been insured, 
South Dakota winter wheat growers would 
have been paid the equivalent of 50% or 75% 
of the crep from every acre that did not pro- 
duce a thing in 1936. A campaign is now un- 
der way in the state to sign applications for 
spring wheat. No deadline has been set for 
receiving spring wheat applications. 

W. H. THOMPSON, v.-p., Omaha Bank 
for Cooperatives, Omaha, explained in detail 
the handling of loans for cooperative elevators. 


MERCHANDISING 
ALBERT HOVEN, Selby: We have been 
in business 25 years, and with a large over- 
head, short crops and grasshoppers, we would 
have gone in the red had it not been for the 
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merchandise we handle. We have shown a 
profit each year, due entirely to side lines. Coal 
is our best side line. We handle approximately 
2,500 tons annualiy. We sell as much off the 
car as possible. We advise our patrons when 
a car is due. In this way we can sell 50c 
per ton cheaper; it saves breakage and is 
easier to load. Feed grinding is also a good 
business, it is a year round business. We 
have been giving a good quality feed at lower 
prices. Salt, twine, fencing do not require a 
great amount of capital. We have built up a 
good trade in flour. We started on one brand and 
have stuck with it. We also do a good live- 
stock business. This is all done on a commis- 
sion basis. Gas and oil, of course, are good. 

MR. WETTESTAD: We have done a good 
merchandising business, but I am not sure we 
could move to some other community and get 
same results. Depends on the territory and 
conditions under which you are operating. We 
handle everything the average farmer needs. 
In this way we hold our trade. Lumber sales 
have been especially good. We operate five 
trucks. We deliver coal to the country and 
charge for delivery, the charge per ton de- 
pending on the size of the load. 

T. W. STILLWELL, Wentworth, and John 
Oyan, Colman, gave their experiences in mer- 
chandising. 

R. W. COCHRANE, Leola, and Mr. Kline 


talked on hedging. 
FEED GRINDING 


MR. CROES: There is not a great deal 
new in feed grinding. You have a fixed per- 
manent overhead. This is a service which at- 
tracts business. We charge 8c per cwt. for 
grinding, regardless of the amount ground or 
the degree of fineness. 

J. A. ECKLEIN, Arlington: We charge 8c 
for grinding. We have found feed grinding 
is an important service for elevators to render. 
It is not all. profit. Some years are better than 
others, depending upon the crops. 


Thursday Morning Session 


This final session of the convention was 
presided over by C. A. Woods, Plankinton. 


STORAGE 


WILLIAM KUNZ, Java: We have had no 
grain to store for five years. When there 
was a crop and we had rocm for it we would 
store. 


MR. STILLWELL: In my opinion the Fed- 
eral law conflicts with the state law. 


MR. WOODS: Any elevator accepting grain 
for store must be bonded, but bonded or not, 
it is my understanding if a man proffers grain 
for storage you are bound to store it. I 
would like to know about this. Several dele- 
gates gave opinions on this, and it was clear 
shown that elevators could not accept grain 
for storage unless they were bonded, and if 
grain is offered to an elevator for storage and 
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it did not have a bond it should refuse to ac- 
cept the grain or suffer the consequences ol 
storing grain without first being bonded. 

MR. WETTESTAD: I do not believe the 
storage law in its present form can be en- 
forced. It is a contract impossible to carry 
out. 

MR. WOODS: A farmer takes a week or 
two to deliver 1,000 bushels of wheat. You 
agree to this arrangement. Who owns the 
wheat ? 

I. L. DEMARY, Mitchell: The storage law 
is impossib:e to enforce. It is difficult to de- 
termine ownership. 

M. E. COFFEY, Watertown, who has been 
a familiar figure at northwestern conventions 
for many years, extended an invitation in be- 
half of the chamber of commerce of his city 
to hold its 33d annual convention in Water- 


town. The glowing picture of the advantages 
of Watertown drawn by Milo should go a 
long way in convincing the directors that 


Watertown must be given serious considera- 
tion. 

R. J. PENN and L. M. BROWN, from the 
State College, read their survey on cooperative 
elevators in South Dakota. This survey ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. 


W. J. A. Schoppe, Putney, for the resolu- 
tions committee, read the following resolutions 
which were adopted: 


Resolutions Adopted at Mitchell 
RESOLUTIONS adopted at the closing ses- 


sion of the convention demanded that itinerant 
trucker merchants be made responsible; sought 
a law making the sale of grain not owned a 
crime and demanded a fee for collection of 
mortgages and liens. These resolutions stated: 


Itinerant Merchants 


WHEREAS, itinerant merchants operating in 
the state of South Dakota are and have been 
operating on the public highways of this state 
in violation of the laws of the state, and to the 
hazard of farmers and legitimate tax paying 
and law abiding merchants, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Farmers Elevator Ass’n 
of South Dakota petition the legislature of South 
Dakota to favorably consider and enact into 
law a bill to license and regulate itinerant mer- 
chants to the extent that they pay taxes com- 
parable to those now assessed against legiti- 
mate businesses within the state, and assure 
responsibility to the public for their business 
transactions and accidents on the highways. 


Sale of Grain Not Owned Is Crime 

WHEREAS, regular grain buyers in estab- 
lished markets have long been imposed upon 
hy thieves who sell them grain they have sto 
and have been swindled by others who do not 
have clear title to the grain they sell to the 
elevator operator, be it 

RESOLVED that we instruct our legislative 
com’ite and sec’y to appeal to members of the 
state legislature to enact a law making such 
fraud and misrepresentation a crime punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and be _ it 
further 

RESOLVED that we urge each member and 
all our officers to work earnestly for legislation 
that will give all grain buyers in the public 
markets protection from the impostors who 
sell farm products to which they do not have 
a clear title. 

Collection Fee 

WHEREAS managers of elevators are put to 
considerable trouble and annoyance in making 
Foe ue when purchasing mortgaged grain, 
e it 

RESOLVED that we favor and urge the pas- 
sage of a state law providing a collection fee of 
one (1) per cent of the total amount of the in- 
debtedness on the grain collected for the mort- 
gagee, to be paid to the elevator companies. 

Abstracts of Mortgages and Liens 

WHERISAS it is absolutely necessary for the 
protection of elevator companies in the purchase 
of grain encumbered by liens, that the operator 
of each elevator be supplied with an abstract 
of chattel mortgages and liens on record in the 
county or counties of his territory, which ab- 
stracts have been furnished heretofore by reg- 
isters of deeds at an almost prohibitive price, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that the officers and legislative 
com’ite of this ass’n are hereby instructed to 
earnestly endeavor to bring about the enact- 
ment of a law which makes the furnishing of 
such abstracts at a reasonable price one of the 
regular duties of registers of deeds in all coun- 
ties of our state, similar to the manner pro- 


vided in the North Dakota statute on this 


particular subject. 

TRANSPORTATION POSITION: Tn 
resolution on its position regarding the trans- 
portation question, the ass’n expresesd convic- 
tion that “an adequate and efficient railway sys- 
tem is essential” to the interests of agriculture, 
and that these interests are best served by pri- 
vate ownership of the roads, with reasonable 
regulation of rates and_ service, reasonable 
freedom and flexibility in the acts of railway 
management, and reasonable retention of com- 
petition between railroads. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS adopted  ten- 
dered thanks to Mitchell as a convention city, 
to its welcoming com’ite and officials, to the 
convention speakers, and to the ass’n officers ; 
vigorously opposed a proposed loan_by the 
Federal Reconstruction Finance Corp. for con- 
struction of a pipe line from southwestern gas 
and oil fields into South Dakota; urged prompt 
appropriation of federal funds for grasshcp- 
per bait; favored scientific research to find new 
uses and new market outlets for farm proud- 
ucts, and urged repeal of the federal Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax on industry. 

The venerable Chris Jensen was re-e'ected 
to the presidency by unanimous vote. Otto 
Tiede, Parkston, was elected to the director- 


ate from District No. 1 to succeed E. O. 
Maxwell; Andrew Nelson, Colman, District 
No. 2 and C. A. Woods, Plankinton, Dis- 


trict No. 3, were re-elected. 
Adjourned sine-die. 


The Smoker 


Through the courtesy of the grain commis- 
sion merchants, coal companies, grain elevator 
supply houses, etc., the visitors were tendered 
an elaborate buffet dinner Wednesday night. E. 
C. Hillweg, Minneapolis, acting as chairman 
for the hosts, welcomed the guests, and turned 
the gathering over to Ronald Swartz, senior 
at Dakota Wesleyan University, who acted as 
master of ceremonies for the entertainment 
which followed. Mr. Swartz, a gifted young 
man with an extensive repertoire, kept the audi- 
ence amused, between song and dance acts 
which were furnished by the local chamber of 
commerce, 


Convention Notes 


E. W. Mueller represented Diamond Huller 
Co. 

Hart-Carter Co. 
Schatz. 

C. H. Townsend represented Duplex Mill & 
Mfg. Co. 

H. C. Modale was the Fairbanks-Morse & 
Co. representative. 

Audrey Lee handled the registration for the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

L. B. Feldman and Fred Douglass repre- 
sented R. R. Howell & Co. 

The Minneapolis market was well 
sented by its capable crew of solicitors. 

Sig Fangan, representing Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., exhibited a Steinlite moisture tester. 

Insurance representatives present included 
R. D. Buck, Grain Dealers Mutual; P. L. 
Brown, Mill Mutuals; Otto Nelson, Tri-State 
Mutual. 

W. T. Kramer and L. G. Stumbaugh of Su- 
perior Scale Co., exhibited a Soweigh grain 
scale beam and a section of the frame showing 
the construction of the scale. 

Tom Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson Co., Carl 
Younglove, Younglove Construction Co., R. 
W. Oglesby and V. M. Zweber were the grain 
elevator builders’ representatives present. 

The B. T. U. Club, composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the many coal companies do- 
ing business in South Dakota, kept open house, 
and supplied free lunch and—during the three 
days meetings. 


was represented by Ed. 


repre- 


The world’s largest wheat field is said to 
be at Hardin, Mont., where Thos. Campbell 
leased 200,000 acres of Indian lands from 
the Interior Department. 
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From Abroad 


Italy has reimposed the duty of 28c per 
bushel on all wheat imported to Apr. 1, 
1940. ae 

H. S. Shipton, formerly active in 1a Rees): 
Shipton & Sons, London, died Nov. 12, aged 
76 years. 

India may levy a duty of 28% c per bushel 
on whezt until Mar. 31, 1940, under a bill 
introduced in the central assembly. 

France has imposed a duty equivalent to 
16c per bushel, plus the regular customs duty, 
on durum wheat for home consumption. 


Holland has again raised import duties on 
cereals except barley 50c per 100 kilograms, 
disregarding the protest by the grain ex- 
changes of Amsterdam and Brussels. 


France—1938 crop estimates reported as 
follows, with 1937 comparison in paren- 
theses: Corn £48,000 acres (839,000), 25,077,- 
000 bus. (20,256,000); flax 101,000 acres (69,- 
000), 51,767,000 pounds (41,957,000); hemp 
9,000 acres (9,000), 11,162,000 pounds (9,- 
776,000)—International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome. 


Greece 1938 production estimates placed as 
follows, with 1937 comparison, in paren- 
theses: Wheat 35,935,000 bus. (32,375,000) ; 
corn 7,834,000 (10,596,000); tobacco 84,943,- 
000 pounds (141,441,000). Area sown to 
corn estimated at 670,000 acres against 652,- 
000 in. 1937—International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome. 


The United Kingdom in 1937 imported 
65.4 per cent of its wheat imports from coun- 
tries in the British empire. Canada contrib- 
uted 35.4 per cent, Australia 23.1 per cent, 
the United States 3.6 per cent and Argen- 
tina 16 per cent. In 1926 the United States 
contributed 32.4 per cent, in 1929 Argentina 
40.6 per cent and in 1932 Canada 44.4 per 
cent. 


Sydney, Australia—At a conference of 
premiers and ministers from all Australian 
states recently it was unanimously concluded 
that price for flour must be fixed for local 
consumption which would give the grower 
4s, 8d (80 cents) a bushel for wheat con- 
sumed in Australia as some compensation 
for the low and unprofitable price he now 
is receiving for the bulk of his crop which 
is shipped overseas. It is estimated that this 
scheme will give the grower only about 
2s, 6d (48 cents) a bushel for his total har- 
vest, 

As an effect of the Munch Pact, Ger- 
many’s growing economic bloc will soon vir- 
tually control trade in Central and Eastern 
Europe, unless the United States and other 
democratic countries adopt the German bar- 
ter technique, according to opinions of for- 
eign economic experts received recently by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The United States embassy at Warsaw now 
reports a_ barter arrangement recently com- 
pleted between the governments of Poland 
and Germany for the importation by Po- 
land of $23,000,000 of German-made indus- 
trial machinery in exchange for German pur- 
chases of $23,000,000 of Polish cereals. 

Our agent at Buenos Aires cabled us Dec. 
3 his first private estimate of the 1938-1939 
Argentine flax crop. In_ his opinion, the 
surplus available for export will not exceed 
59,000,000 bus. This figure is surprisingly 
low for, altho the present area sown to flax- 
seed in Argentina is 5.9 per cent below last 
year and 10.2 per cent lower than the ten- 
year average, it was thought that growing 
conditions were so superior that a larger 
crop would be produced. It will be remem. 
bered that Broomhall’s estimate of last 
year’s crop was finally placed at 56,600,000 
buss: (available “for export); therefore, it 
would appear that the present crop will not 
be very much, if any, larger than last year's. 
—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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Farmers Nat'l Ass'n Initiates Education 


PRES. OSCAR A. OLSON, of Truman, 
Minn., called the annual meeting of the 
Farmers National Grain Dealers Ass’n dele- 
gates to order at 10:30 a. m., Nov. 28, in the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

A, F. NELSON, Minneapolis, Minn., 
sec y, made a report on the activities of his 
office during the year. 

PRES. OLSON in 


Said: 


his annual address 


Pres. Olson’s Address 


At no time has there been a greater need for 
strong organization for farmers’ elevators, and 
at no time has there been a greater opportunity 
to be of service to our members than today. 

All our farmers’ elevators have become ex- 
perts in processing, cleaning and mixing of 
grains In preparation for market. They know 
milling, malting and feeding values of grains. 
Many have taken on innumerable side lines, be- 
coming expert merchandisers of products that 
farmers need; knowing how to grind and mix 
the best feeds at the lowest cost and render 
many other valuable services to our customers, 

Social Security Costs.—We should view with 
concern the effect of pyramiding the social se- 
curity costs on the products the farmer buys, 
and its being subtracted from the products he 
sells, with the result there is a. material widen- 
ing of the spread between producer and con- 
sumer. This is also aggravated by higher 
transportation costs, so that the farmers: buy- 
ing their products on a high market and selling 
on a low, which cannot long continue without 
having a bankrupt agriculture. 

Trade Agreements.—We sincerely hope that 
the recent reciprocal trade agreements with 
Canada and Great Britain will stimulate indus- 
trial interests enough to more than _ offset 
the lowering in tariff and quotas on cattle, hogs, 
milk, cream, rye, barley, potatoes and other 
farm products. 

As much as the farmer, our government and 
others are opposed to the pegging of grain 
prices at the cost of production, plus a reason- 
able profit, which should mean the complete 
regimentation of agriculture, there is a fast- 
srowing movement among farmers and _ politi- 
cians that this should be the next step to bring 
back farm prosperity. This would mean infla- 
tion of monetary values, much higher living 
cost to the consumer, making necessary consid- 
erable raises in wages, as well as the cost of 
products the farmer has to buy. 

Side Lines.—We must also recognize that we 
are living in a machine age, and if we get into 
a cycle of wet years, that grain is going to be 
produced on the cheap lands of the Dakotas, 
Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and other states of the west, on large farms 
with the use of modern agricultural machinery, 
at costs of production so low that the farmer 
in the Mississippi Valley states will have further 
to diversify and depend more on livstock prod- 
ucts. This is going to reduce the receipts of 
grain in these states, and our elevators will have 
to depend more on side lines than ever and add 
additional services to keep their present prestige 
in the community. 

The recent election is very gratifying as indi- 
cating a swing to more conservative principles 
of government, and here is hoping we may see 
the necessary co-operation between all interests 
to bring about permanent prosperity. 


W. L. WOODFIELD, of Lafayette, sec’y 
of the Indiana Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n: 
The ever normal granary idea is not new. 
Storage and lending has been going on for 
years. It may be advisable to have some 
form of limitation of production. The ever 
normal granary program has never worked 
and never will work. In the northwest sec- 
tion of the state we have corn. In the other 
end of the state we have wheat, and the 
farmers did not cut production but used 
more fertilizer. 

Not many sealed their corn to borrow 
money on it, but this year with corn selling 
at 36c we can sell at 57c by sealing, which 
is an easy way to make 21c. It looks like 
wheat production is going to be on the in- 
crease, as farmers are using three times as 
much fertilizer. The scheme does not satis- 
fy even the beneficiaries. 


Cc. H. CONAWAY, Fargo, sec’y, North 
Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n: We 
are worse off now than when we started to 
experiment. Crop insurance against hail was 
tried many years ago in North Dakota and 


it failed, the state paying the resulting deficit. 
In North Dakota 40 per cent is insured, but 
the majority of the folks are willing to let 
the government pay the bill. Another weak- 
ness is that the man who needs crop insur- 
ance most can not afford it. I think crop 
insurance is the least of all the evils em- 
bodied in the A. A. A. The producer is 
going to have to pay the expense of this 
program whether he wants to or not. 


LAWRENCE FARLOW, Bloomington, 
Ill., sec’y, Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass'n: The first corn loan was made in the 
fall of 1933 at about 35 cents. The market 
went up and the farmers were able to sell 
and pay off the loan, creating a favorable 
opinion of the loan policy. This year we 
have the loan about 17 cents above the mar- 
ket for corn in cribs, so there will be a large 
quantity placed under seal. In 1933 we op- 
erated in Illinois under the state farm ware- 
house act, so farmers easily obtained a loan. 
This fall the government made a regulation 
that the corn must be handled under the 
U. S. Warehouse Act. Corn in the elevator 
will not be accepted. It must be on the 
farm. Less than 10 per cent of the com- 
panies in Illinois are licensed warehousemen. 


Great difficulty has been experienced by 
some in getting billing. One company had 
to wait a week for billing. One company 
had six cars on track waiting for billing at 
at one time, delaying the loading of four cars 
of their own. There is some argument as 
to who is to pay the demurrage. It may be 
necessary to go into the contract more care- 
fully next year as to conflict between the 
state and federal laws. 

We had a protective tariff that raises the 
price of the things the farmer has to buy; as 
an offset the A. A. A. is distributing $500,- 
000,000 among the farmers. 


FRANK PYLE, Van Buren, Ind., pres., 
Indiana Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n: I be- 
lieve we come under the interstate commerce 
clause of the wage and hour act. I do not 
believe we will know how country elevators 
are affected until suits have been filed to 
settle disputed points. 

I believe it is all right to have shorter 
hours. If we keep open until 9 o’clock at 
night, someone will be sure to come in at 9. 
When the law went into effect our country 
bank closed on Saturday to get from under 
the law, so we had no banking facilities 
Saturday afternoons as formerly. Now we 
have gotten used to it. We can do all the 
work we have to do in 8 hours; but the 
drafters of the law did not consider the 
added cost of more employes. 


MR. CONAWAY: The wage and hour 
act is of no advantage to the laboring man. 


MR. FARLOW: I don’t see where the 
administrator has any right to put a limit 
to the number of employes. 


FRANKLIN S. BETZ, Chicago, IIll., read 
an interesting paper on “Past, Present and 
Future of Farmers’ Elevators,” calling atten- 
tion to the present dangers due to lack of 
education, lack of interest, tendency to use 
the farmers’ elevator for selfish personal 
ends, erroneous conception of the primary 
purposes of the local companies, political 
amb‘tions of both insiders and outsiders, lack 
of the spirit of co-operation, imposition by 
the ignorant in management, failure to re- 
ward capable management in a substantial 
way, injection of crack-brained unworkable 
ideas, and loss of prestige. 

“Here are ten sores that need expert med- 
ical attention in the near future if we are to 
maintain our existence,” he said, and on the 
failure to reward able management he said: 
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Many an able business man has been lost to 
the farmers’ elevator movement thru failure in 
one way or another to recognize their worth. 
In a lot of instances, shrewd independent busi- 
ness men have recognized the value of a good 
man and for a few dollars’ difference in the price 
he has left the movement. We have all seen 
these things happen again and again. It stands 
us in hand to maintain the valuable personnel 
of the managers of our movement. 

What’s a man worth? JI have often been asked 
what they ought to pay a manager at a local 
elevator, or What others are paying. I grant 
that there is a limit, but a man is worth what 
he can do for the concern. In some instances 
$10,000 wouldn’t be too much to pay a manager. 
There have been some fizzles as managers, and 
in some instances, a board has tolerated a poor 
manager far too long. But a good man Is worth 
a good salary. He is worth as much to the 
farmers’ elevator as he is to the man who takes 


him away. 

T. E. SULLIVAN, Omaha, representing 
a casualty insurance company, made a de- 
tailed report on the insurance written in the 
several states, reporting the premiums earned 
and the rates. He said bond losses are due 
to lack of auditing services at set times, the 
work not being given proper supervision. 

MR. BETZ moved that a prize be offered 
to high school students for an essay on the 
value of the country elevator to the com- 
munity, but before consideration the meet- 
ing adjourned to visit the stock show. _ 

Tuesday morning the discussion of the 
educational program was renewed, taking 
the form of a plan to co-operate with the 
state ass’ns in offering prizes in each state 
of $50 or more to high school students for 
essays, which was adopted. 

L. E. RILEY, Pleasant Plains, Ul; pres: 
of the Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n: 
Nothing is more definite in this age than 
change. Governments change. Elevators 
change. The process has been speeded up 
in our time. The characteristic of this 1939 
age is speed. 

We have to educate the people to come 
our way. We put in hammer mills, feed 
mixers and seed cleaners and made ourselves 
a community service institution. 

We need a more uniform and continuous 
income. Modern methods of harvesting with 
combines, motor trucks and concrete high- 
ways force the grain thru the elevator in a 
very short time. 

MR. BETZ: The portable mill menace is 
all over with. 

MR. NELSON: Out our way they are 
abandoning the portable mill to the scrap 
heap. 

MR. PYLE: I think one of the principal 
duties of the elevator operator is to sell the 
value of his facility to his own town popu- 
lation. 

MR. OLSON: We have made it a point 
not to compete with local capital. To handle 
farm machinery as a sideline you have to 
have a good credit manager, one who is 
Scotch all the way thru. 

MR. OLSON: We should have our meet- 
ings a day later to get the reduced passen- 
ger rate. 

On his suggestion it was the consensus of 
opinion that the annual meetings begin on 
Tuesdays. 

MR.~ NELSON’S report as _ treasurer 
showed receipts during the year of $4,571.12 
and expenses of $4,411.03, leaving a balance 
of $160.03 unexpended. 

MR. CONAWAY presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Rail, Highway and Water Rates 

Whereas, economical transportation of farm 
products and farm supplies constitutes a large 
integral factor in the costs that obtain between 
producer and consumer, and 

Whereas, there is a great ,deal of incon- 
sistency existing in the regulation of the rates 
of the various agencies of transportation, and 
augmented by subsidies of highways and water- 
ways, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we urge the government 
bodies, fixing rates and regulating traffic, par- 
ticularly the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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to work out some plan which will more equitably 
adjust the rates by rail, highway and water, and 
in the end preserve for us the indispensable rail- 
roads which have served to make and build up 
our great nation. 
Education 

RESOLVED, that we urge the holding of meet- 
ings in the communities in which farmers eleya- 
tor companies exist with a sufficiently attractive 
program to induce the younger farmers to at- 
tend anf where they can learn of the importance 
of majataining the ground the farmers eleva- 
tors Pave gained in the last generation. 

Farm Aid 

Whereas, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that control of production and the theory of 
scarcity as a relief for agriculture is inadequate 
to meet the needs of the producer in his quest 
for a fair share of the nation’s income, 

THEREFORB, we urge Congress to enact such 
legislation that will encourage the manufacture 
and national use of industrial alcohol to be 
blended with motor fuels, as an effective means 
of surplus control, 

Dishonest Truckers 

Whereas, there has been such a general prac- 
tice on the part of itinerant truckers to operate 
dishonestly with all sorts of devices to defraud 
and cheat, be it 

RESOLVED, that we get some sort of urgent 
appeal, especially to managers of our farmers 
elevators to be on their guard to protect the 
companies which have been intrusted to their 
care and operation to meet such situations with 
caution, by presenting to them such facts as 
have been brought to light in these dishonest 
practices. 

Abolish Tax on Undistributed Profits 

Whereas, the Undistributed Profits Tax law 
has retarded business recovery by discouraging 
the quest for profits, : 

THEREFORE, we recommend the immediate 
repeal of the present federal law known as the 
Undistributed Profits Tax relating to industry in 
general. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year 
are L. E. Riley of Pleasant Plains, IIl., 
pres.; Frank Pyle of Van Buren, Ind., vice 


pres., and A. F. Nelson, sec’y-treas. 


MR. NELSON moved that the state 
assns use their influence to have the direc- 
tors attend the annual meeting. Carried. 

In attendance were all the directors of the 
Illinois Ass’n, also Vice Pres. Chas. Holz of 
Buckley, H. A. Henrichs of Cerro Gordo, 
F. Clark Wallbaum of Pleasant Plains, Chris 
Jensen of Putney, S. D., and W. W. Pearson 
of Reynolds, Ind. 


Increase of 1,659,000 Acres of 
Corn in Cotton States 


Decatur, Ill., Nov. 26.—The country movement 
of corn is very restricted. What the final out- 
come of the holding attitude of growers will be, 
time alone will tell. The corn acreage this year 
in the eleven cotton growing states shows an 
increase of 1,659,000 acres, which means that 
the surplus corn states stand to lose that much 
more of a market for their crop. The thinking 
farmer can see his corn growing moving south- 
ward and with it livestock feeding at a lower 
production cost.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Bee-fly Destroying Grasshopper 
Eggs 


With reference to the grasshopper p'ague 
which seriously affected crops in Canada and 
the western growing district of the Northwest 
last year, encouraging news has been received 
from the Manitoba Grasshopper Committee, 
which is ccoperating with the U, S. Department 
of Agriculture and Bureau of Entomology. I 
appears that the grasshopper damage to crops 
in the southwestern corner of Manitoba has 
been reduced fully 50 ner cent due to a para- 
sitic attack on the grasshopper eggs. The 
parasite is a hee-fly which lays its eggs in the 
grasshopper egg pods. These eggs hatch into 
small larvae which will eat the grasshopper 
eggs in the pod. This fly has also been active 
in southeastern Saskatchewan and in North 
Dakota, reducing the potential grasshopper dam- 
age in these areas. Furthermore, the mild 
weather in October hatched out a good many 
grasshoppers which wil perish during the win- 
ter months.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Situation of Wheat in Canada 


Major H. G. L. Strange of Winnipeg, Man., 
director of research for the Searle Grain Co., 
appeared on the platform Nov. 30 as lecturer 
under the auspices of the new Grain Exchange 
Institute, in the Board of Trade building, Chi- 
cago. 

Introducing Major Strange, M. R. Glaser 
of the Institute referred to his outstanding 
achievements in crop improvement. 

Beginning with the first shipment of 
8751/6 bus. of wheat from Winnipeg in 1876, 
Maj. Strange traced the development of wheat 
growing in Canada, how a handful of seéd from 
a ship unloading in Scotland was sent to a 
farmer in Ontario named Fife, from . which 
came the red fife that made the Dominion fa- 
mous, the first shipment of this new wheat, 
1,000 bus., in 1888, by its superior quality 
creating a great and unsatisfied demand that 
expanded the acreage until a few years ago 
Canada became the greatest exporter of wheat. 

“In 1928 Canada exported half a_ billion 
bushels, the largest in the history of the world 
in one year,” he said. 

“Fife wheat became the parent of Marquis 
and the grandparent of Thatcher, grown in 


Major H. G. L. Strange, Winnipeg, Can. 


the rust areas, all from the handful of wheat 
sent by the Scot to his brother Fife at Otona- 
be. And the Scotch gave it for nothing. Most 
of us are too indifferent to read history. 

“The whole of Western Canada depends al- 
most solely on wheat. 

“Over a period of 20 years rain will average 
up in Canada. 

“In 5,400 years of recorded history rust has 
heen the problem, in Egypt, the Orient and 
Roumania- This year for the first time rust 
need not take toll of the wheat crop. Plant 
breeders of 7 different countries, co-operating, 
have heen able to produce Thatcher wheat, re- 
leased by the Minnesota Agricultural College, 
saving one year $38,000,000 for the farmers of 
Canada. 

“Our laboratory at Winnipeg has developed 
Apex and Renown. 

“We are using fertilizer 
the roots of the plant. 

“Tt is a serious problem for Canada to have 
to export 4/5 of the wheat crop, our prob'em 
of production having heen solved. Our whole 
standard of living depends on putting into pro- 
duction that 24.000,000 acres. Can we sell that 
250 000,000 to 300,000,000 bus. a year? 

‘T have no comment to make on markets, 
prices and marketing methods. They should 
he kept distinct. Can we persuade the world 
to buy the wheat? 

“Why has the demand by importing countries 
shrunk from 800,000,000 to 540,000,000 bus.? If 
the people were eating as much wheat as for- 
merly we would need 400,000,000 bus. more than 
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we are producing. Fifty per cent of the peo- 
ple in the civilized countries of Europe are 
under-nourished.” 

Maj. Strange complimented Sec’y of State 
Cordell Hu.] for his steps in removing trade 
barriers. He said “If goods don’t cross fron- 
ties armies will.’’ (Applause. ) 


Strange Heads Sowing Circle 


Major H. G. L. Strange, Winnipeg, Can., 
who receives credit for originating the Cana- 
dian plan for wheat improvement, was appoint- 
ed chairman of a group of commercial crop 
reporting and improvement interests named 
the “Sowing Circle,” during the annual meet- 
ing of the International Crop Improvement 
Ass'n, at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
29-30. 

Fred Dines, of the Department of Agronomy, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, who has charge 
of crop improvement work in which Oklahoma 
grain dealers and millers co-operate, was made 
sec’y. 

Purpose of this group is to communicate 
regularly with each other and pass along the 
ideas that each deve'iops for crop improve- 
ment, thus spreading more quickly the gospel 
of bigger and better crops, and continued im- 
provement in the quality of grains grown. 

Once each year the group will hold a 
meeting, probably in connection with the annual 
convention of the International Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n, with which each member of the 
“Sowing Circle” is directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated in some manner. 


Texas Will Regulate the 
Gypsy Truckers 


The grain trade in Texas is becoming duly 
alarmed over the immense increase in truck 
tonnage this year as compared to recent years, 
as statistics are most alarming and call for 
drastic action or else the entire grain structure 
will be disrupted. 

The nearest wheat fields to Houston, Tex., 
are at least 250 miles, and in fact, 500 miles 
before any real producing section is reached. . 
Yet this past season there has been trucked 
into Houston over 250,000 bus. of wheat, while 
in former years this amount has been most neg- 
ligib'e and of no consequence. 

Dept. of Agri. Crop Report shows the grain 
sorghum crop in Texas this year about the 
same as last year, but a study of receipts at 
Ft. Worth and Amarillo is the cause of grave 
concern and anxiety. For with 51,000,000 bus. 
produced in Texas this year there has been in- 
spected at Ft. Worth since Sept. Ist, 67 cars 
of threshed milo and kaffr, and 109 cars of 
heads, while last year for the same period 
there were 360 cars of threshed grain inspected, 
and 313 cars of heads. 

Amarillo renorts that for October, 1937, 
they inspected 72 cars of grain sorghums, while 
the past October they had only 8 cars. In 
November, 1937, they inspected 209 cars; while 
November Ist to 18th this year they inspected 
only 12 cars. 

Anyone conversant with conditions or who 
has been in the producing sections can easily 
substantiate the statement that this big decrease 
in rail movement is chargeab'e solely to a simi- 
lar increase in movement by trucks, as our 
members in the producing sections advise me it 
it almost unbelievab'e that there could be as 
much movement by trucks as they observed in 
this territory. , 

. These trucks are hauling this maize from 
2 to 600 miles, going as far as Denver, Colo., 
and Kansas City; whi'e the consuming markets 
in Texas have a'most discontinued purchasing 
in carload lots. : 

Mr. G. E. Blewett, sec’y of the Texas Grain 
and eed Dealers Ass’n, advises that they are 
how drafting a bi'l that will serve to control. 
license and tax the itinerant truck neddler. It 


has the support and cooperation of all trade 
organizations in the state. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cal.—The, Associated Feed Deal- 
ers of California met at the Palace Hotel Dec. 9. 


Tres Pinos, Cal.—A warehouse operated by 
the Lathrop Hay & Grain Co. was fostaored 
by fire Nov. 29. Loss, $7000.—W. H. B. 


San Jose, Cal.—A large safe in the office of 
Gunther Bros. Feed Co. was hauled away Dec. 2 
and looted of $400 by burglars.—W. H. B. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. declared a dividend of 40c a share on 
capital stock, payable Nov. 26. At the end of 
1987 the company paid a dividend of 50c a share, 
the last previous payment made. 


Etna, Cal.—C. A. Posey, wife, son and daugh- 
ter-in-law have bot the flour mill operated by 
C. Robinson and owned by Mrs. Rose Parrott. 
Mr. Posey has completely overhauled the mill 
and started operations. He will handle grains, 
four, cereals, chicken and stock feeds, and will 
buy locally. The Poseys are experienced millers. 


Van Nuys, Cal.—Pending rebuilding of the 
Fernando Valley & Supply Co. plant here, which 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 5, G. G. Speere, 
president of the company, said operations of 
the company will be transferred to another of 
the company’s plants where the 30 men em- 
ployed in the wrecked structure will be em- 
ployed. 

Stockton, Cal.—Export barley inquiry is much 
better than for some time altho business has 
been restricted somewhat by a rather sharp 
drop in the value of the British pound sterling. 
Sales of barley for coast breweries were mostly 
of good shipping barley from Southern San Joa- 
quin and coastal counties and were around $1.15 
delivered in Los Angeles.—W. H. B. 


Le Grand, Cal.—The store, mill and warehouse 
of the Le Grand branch of the Farmers Ware- 
house & Feed Co. has been leased by C. W. 
Southward, who has been manager of the 
branch for the last three years. During that 
time he has almost entirely rebuilt the milling 
and grain cleaning units and has installed ef- 
ficient seed treating equipment. Recently a 40 
ft. beam registering Fairbanks Scale was in- 
stalled. 


CANADA 


Islington, Ont.—Jefferson’s Flour & Feed Mill 
was destroyed by fire recently. 

Acton, Ont.—The D. A. Lindsay flour mill has 
been enlarged to 125 bbls. per day by the in- 
stallation of new units. 

Ottawa, Ont. —Industrial hygiene was dis- 
cussed, particularly as to grain handling on 
ships, spray-painting and sand-blasting, at a 
conference held here Dec. 6 and 7. 

Fort William, Ont.—Slight damage resulted 
from fire in the basement of the Electric Ele- 
vator the night of Nov. 29. The building is 
occupied by the McCabe Elvtr. Co. 


Fort William, Ont.—Convicted on a charge of 
stealing wheat from a C.P.R. box car recently, 
a youth was sentenced to serve one day in the 
district jail and was fined $25 and costs or two 
months. 

Calgary, Alta.— The proposal that Alberta 
Wheat Pool amalgamate with the United Grain 
Growers to form a ‘‘three-province-wide”’ or- 
ganization to handle grain on the prairies has 
been turned down, it was announced Nov. 25 
at the annual meeting of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool. 


Calgary, Alta.—At the annual meeting of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., held here early in 
November, R. S. Law was unanimously re- 
elected president and general manager; D. G. 
McKenzie of Brandon and John: Morrison of 
Yellowgrass were unanimously re-elected first 
and second vice-pres,; directors elected to fill 
four vacancies on the board were John Morri- 
son, W. C. Mills and Mr. Collyer of Regina and 
J. Stevens of Mearns, Alta. 


Battleford, Sask.—Bishop Milling Co. recently 
increasedits capacity 55 per cent by installa- 
tion of new machinery. 

Kenora, Ont.—The plant of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. here was totally destroyed by fire 
the night of Nov. 21, causing damage of more 
than $500,000 and putting between 50 and 60 
workers out of employment. The seven-story 
mill’ and warehouse was the pioneer plant of 
the company; the mill had a capacity of 3,000 
bbls. a day and in normal times employed 100 
men. Cause of the fire, which broke out on the 
top floor of the mill, is unknown. Whether or 
not the mill will be rebuilt has not been de- 
cided. 


COLORADO 


Fort Collins, Colo.—The Strang Grain Co. is 
installing a Clow - Winter Direct Connected 
Geared Head Drive. 

Longmont, Colo.—The Longmont Flour Mills 
have installed a large cement tank in the base- 
ment of the mill, capable of holding a tank 
car of corn molasses. We have also installed 
three corn cribs for ear and snap corn. There 
is a big demand for ground ear and snap corn 
with corn or cane molasses in this feeding ter- 
ritory.—R. F. Palmer, ass’t megr., Longmont 
Flour Mills. 


ILLINOIS 


Moline, Ill.—Joseph E. Kern, employe of the 
Montgomery Elvtr., died Nov. 13. 

Clifton, Ill.—B. J. Wallace, local grain dealer, 
has installed an electric corn grader. 

Ashkum, Ill.—The Ford-Stout Grain Co. has 
installed a new 9 x 24 ft. truck scale. 

Mount Sterling, Ill—The Stewart Feed Mill 
has moved to a new location on West North St. 

Flora, lll.—J. M. Richardson has installed feed 
grinding equipment in a new building south of 
his home. 


Stronghurst, Ill. — The Stronghurst Grain & 


Merc. Co. has installed a new 14-inch 5-ply 
rubber covered elevator belt. 
Ransom, Ill.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is elec- 


trifying its new plant, replacing the engine 


power in use for many years. 

Sycamore, Ill.— Geo. Thompson is equipping 
his elevator with new Atlas Rubber Covered 
Bucket Belting and Calumet Cups. 

Gridley, Il]l—Recent improvements made by 
the Eureka Milling Co. include a Nickle Ham- 
mer Mill Feeder with variable flow control. 


Ridge Farm, Ill.—The Ridge Farm Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. elevator has been sold to the 
Federal North Iowa Grain Co.—L. Truman. 


Champaign. Ill.—Reinforced concrete storage 
tanks of 310,000 bus. storage capacity are being 
added to Swift & Co.’s soy bean plant by the 
Jas. Stewart Corp. 

Pleasant Plains, Ill—Wash Hagen has re- 
signed as manager of the Pleasant Plains Elvtr. 
Co. elevator, to take effect Jan. 1. He took over 
management of the plant in May, 1935. 

High winds in November caused small prop- 
erty losses to the Rudy-Huston Grain Co. of 
Dudley, Ill.; M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 
and Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. of Mascoutah. 

Weston. Ill—We recently built a new office 
and are now installing.a new 10-bu. Richardson 
Automatic Scale in our. West Hlevator.—W. W. 
Luhring, mgr., Weston Grain Co., Co-operative. 

Crossville, I1l.—S. R. Stanley & Sons have pur- 
chased the Igleheart Grain Elevator. New ma- 
chinery is being installed and the plant is being 
remodeled, operations to start in the very near 
future. 

Carlinville, Ill.—E. H..Bills, manager of the 
Macoupin County Farm Bureau Feed Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Farm Bureau, recently resigned 
to take up duties with. a St. Louis lime company 
in Jerseyville 


Ritchey, Ill.—N. F. Butterfield recently com- 
pleted the enlarging and remodeling of his office. 
The exterior is made fire proof, both roof and 
sides, with asbestos shingles. The interior is 
finished with new wood. 


Millersville (Aledo p.o.), Ill.—Sylvester J. Mil- 
ler, 90, many years postmaster and owner of a 
grain elevator here, died Nov. 30 at the home 
of his son, Albert Miller, in Corbin, Kan. The 
funeral services were held here. 


Melvin, Ill.—The north wing of the Arends & 
Son elevator is being taken down and the lum- 
ber will be used elsewhere by the owners. Since 
the discontinuance of storing grain this part of 
the elevator has not been in use. 

Woodstock, Il.—William G. F’. Lehman, 60, 
eldest partner in the William Lehman & Sons 
feed store, died Nov. 24. Mr. Lehman had been 
in the feed business here for the last four years, 
having taken over the business of the late Ed- 
win Meyer. 

Urbana, Ull.—Construction of additional stor- 
age bins by the Swift & Co. soybean mill, de- 
signed to double the capacity of the plant, has 
been started, work being done by James Stew- 
art Corp., builders of the original plant. The 
new building is expected to be completed by 
March 1, 


Paris, Ill.—Kenneth Griffin, employe of the 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., was critically injured 
Nov. 29 while dressing a belt at the mill. Alone 
at the time of the accident, it is believed he 
became caught in the machinery. He sustainea 
a fractured skull, a severe eye injury and frac- 
ture of one arm in several places. It is feared 
the arm may have to be amputated. He was 
found unconscious. The Illinois Cereal Mills 
suspended plant operations Nov. 15 for an in- 
definite period, the first time in over four years. 
Decrease in the demand for cereal breakfast 
foods was given as the cause for the shut down. 


Fairmount, Il.—A dust explosion the after- 
noon of Nov. 11 at the Federal-North Iowa 
Grain Co. elevator knocked out windows at the 
top of the elevator and bent the steel columns 
inside the building. W. C. Gephart, 55, employe 
of the company, was unloading a truckload of 
corn for Don Comer when the explosion oc- 
curred, and Bobby Bratton, son of Dr. R. L. 
Bratton, was near by. Gephart’s clothing was 
afire as he ran from the elevator and young 
Bratton was knocked out of the elevator door . 
by force of the blast. Both were taken to hos- 
pital, Gephart seriously burned. Comer escaped 
with minor burns. The elevator fire was ex- 
tinguished with but little damage resulting. 


Lawrenceville, Iil.—S. R. Nigh has been ap- 
pointed temporary receiver of the Horner Elvtr. 
& Mill Co., closed Nov. 19 by Judge Blaine 
Huffman, and no business will be transacted 
until an inventory now being made is com- 
pleted. W. C. McMichael has been manager since 
the business was taken over by St. Louis in- 
terests several years ago. The foreclosure was 
ordered by virtue of a note and mortgage dated 
Sept. 6, 1934, due in five years, for the sum 
of $20,000. The note is a part of the trusteed 
assets of the Farmers State Bank and the final 
action was taken by L. G. Gee, S. R. Nigh and 
J. S. Young, Jr., when the company failed to 
make its payment of principal and interest. 


New Boston, Ill.—Hod Ogle of Keithsburg and 
his cousin, Orin Ogle of New Boston, have com- 
pleted arrangements and let the contract for a 
large grain elevator to be erected on the river 
front here. The estimated cost of the project, 
which is now under way, is between $15,000 and 
$25,000, and is to be completed, by term of con- 
tract, within a year. The site for the building 
is located north of the ferry landing and will 
be reached by a road on the top of the river 
bank. Docks will be built to accommodate the 
barges upon which the grain will be shipped to 
New Orleans, La. <A gravity system will be 
used to load the grain on the barges. Mr. Ogle 
now operates an elevator on the railroad in New 
Boston and Hod Ogle is a dry goods merchant 
in Keithsburg. 
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Bloomington, Ill—Daniel F. Rice & Co. of 
Chicago, well known to the grain trade, re- 
cently opened a branch office in the Unity 


building under the management of A. H. Ellis. 
The company also operates branch offices at 
Champaign, Hoopeston, Princeton, Rochelle and 
Peoria and the Rice elevator at Decatur. 

Piper City, Ill.—Bloice W. Cunnington, man- 
ager of the Cunnington Grain Co., died Nov. 22 
of injuries received in an automobile accident 
early the morning of Nov. 20. Robert Brad- 
bury, Jr., 27, of Roberts, companion and em- 
ployee of Mr. Cunnington, was killed in the ac- 
cident. The car in which the men were ridiny 
hit a concrete abutment east of here on route 
24. Hours later a truck driver found the two 
men unconscious lying in a ditch beside the 
wrecked car. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The Rogers Grain Co. recently filed articles of 
dissolution in Chicago. 

Two 750-bu. per hour Randolph Oil Electric 
Grain Driers are being installed in the Rialto 
Elevator. H. G. Onstad has the contract. 

A membership in the Board of Trade was sold 
for $1,500, the lowest price since 1914. and $300 
below the preceding transaction Nov. 22; it com- 
pares with a 1938 high of $4,100. Posted offers 
of certificates were $1,700, and highest bid at 
$1,525. 

A fire in an abandoned engine house of the 
Rock Island Terminal Elvtr. Co. at 93rd and 
Harbor ave. on the banks of the Calumet river 
Dec. 7, was extinguished before it could spread 
to a nearby elevator containing 900,000 bus. of 
grain. 

At the Dec. 5 monthly meeting of the mid- 
west section of the American Ass’n of Cereal 
Chemists a very fine illustrated talk on insect 
control in food plants was given by H. R. Rich, 
who was formerly entomologist and lecturer at 
Field Museum. 

Peter J. Maloney, 638, for many years a Chi- 
cago and New York broker, died early Dec. 3 
in his home in New York City. A native of Chi- 
cago, he was formerly a member of the Chicaga 
Board of Trade and at the time of his death 
was a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

A 2-unit Hess Drier of 15,000 bus. capacity in 
10 hours is being installed in a new concrete 
building at the Rock Island Elevator operated 
by the Continental Grain Co., replacing an old 
drier of the same make, by the John S. Metcalf 
Co., which is also remodeling the office and wel- 
fare building. 

Albert J. Kemper, 64, owner of a hay and feed 
store on North Halsted St. and a member of the 
Board of Trade since 1914, was shot and 
critically wounded Dec. 9 when four robbers 
held him up in his store. Mistaking the ring- 
ing of the phone bell for a burglar alarm, one 
of the hold-up men shot Kemper, the bullet 
puncturing a lung. The bandits escaped with 
$100. 


Petitions for nominations as officers of the 
Board of Trade are as follows: Barnett Faroll, 
for president; Orrin S. Dowse, first vice pres.; 
Edward A. Green, Charles V. Essroger. Thomas 
J. Friel, George H. Tanner, Adam J. Riffel, di- 
rectors; Harl M. Combs, Philip A. Copenhaver, 
Raymond A. Gerstenberg, Frank Haines, James 
S. Schonberg, for arbitration com’ite. The elec- 
tion will be held Jan. 9. 


Dr. John H. Parker, director of the Southwest 
Wheat Improvement Ass'n, and a leading au- 
thority on methods for developing new wheats. 
discussed southwestern hard winter wheats, and 
crop improvement programs of the past and the 
present, before members of the Grain Market 
Analysts Club the night of Nov. 26, in the Board 
of Trade Building. Dr. Parker, a former plant 
breeder and agricultural instructor with the 
University of Kansas, at Manhattan, is now in 
charge of his ass’n’s 31 county test plots scat- 
tered thruout the state of Kansas, and is doing 
an effective job of improving the quality of hard 
winter wheats grown by the farmers thru ap- 
plication of the Canadian crop testing plan. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Moisture Meters 
and a complete line of grain and seed test- 


ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications, 


211 W. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRY B. OLSO 


The Chicago Board of Trade directors Novy. 
22 ordered posted for ballot vote a proposed rule 
change which would permit cash and futures 
trading in cottonseed oil. A special com’ite of 
which J. C. Wood is chairman and Barnett 
Faroll and BE. T. Miller members, has been 
studying the subject since 1935. They see fa- 
vorable possibilities for such a market located 
here. The unit of trade would be in contracts 
calling for delivery of 60,000 lbs. under the pro- 
posed rules. 

Memberships of the Board 
ferred include the following: estate of John H. 
Watson; Roy O. McKenna; estate of Thos. F. 
Barrett; estate of Charles H. Sullivan; estate 
of John J. Rammacher; Alexander M. Stewart; 
Samuel R. Pruyn; Harry J. Sullivan; Louis P. 
White. Admitted to membership were Carl M. 
Newberry, Producers Grain Corp., Amarillo, 
Tex.; Michel Fribourg, Continental Grain Co., 
Chicago; Hulbert J. Malchow, Chicago. George 
A. Aylsworth of Kansas City, Mo., has applied 
for membership in the Board on transfer of 
the certificate of Richard Ulmer of New York. 


of Trade trans- 


INDIANA 


Lafayette, Ind.—The Indiana State Corn Show 
will be held at Purdue January 9 to 14. 


Brook, Ind.—The Standard Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor office was damaged by fire Dec. 8. 

Lebanon, Ind.—Ben Herr, well known grain 
dealer, was elected a member of the Senate at 
the recent election. 

Liberty Mills, Ind.—Clay Syler recently in- 
stalled a one-ton Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer and 
a new Sheller.—A. BH. L. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Colorado Milling & 
Elvtr. Co., Colorado, corporation, has amended 
its articles of incorporation in Indiana. 

Warren, Ind.—Farmers Exchange has pur- 
chased the local elevator. No change in man- 
agement will take place, however, until Jan. 1, 

Boone Grove, Ind.—The Boone Grove Grain 
Co. has amended its articles of incorporation 
increasing the capital stock to 250 shares com- 
mon of $100 par value. 

Elnora, Ind.—Officials of the Odon Milling Co, 
at Odon, Ind., are undecided whether to rebuild 
the firm’s Elnora elevator which was destroyed 
by fire recently.—W. B. C. 

New Harmony, Ind.—A. C. Thomas, who for 
many years owned and operated a grain elevator 
here, is slowly recovering from injuries received 
in an automobile accident.—W. B. C. 

Gings (Rushville p. 0.), Ind.—The Gings Ele- 
vator is now in full operation under new man- 
agement. The elevator carries a full line of 
farm feeds and coal, in addition to buying 
grain. 

LaFontaine, Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Co. recently added a new hammer mill with 
40 h. p. motor, in addition to the 60 h. p. ham- 


mer mill. Both mills are used for general pur- 
poses.—A. HE. L. 
Waynetown, Ind.—Theodore H. Boldt (85), 


who for many years was engaged in the milling 
and grain business at Waynetown, died recently 
at Crawfordsville. He had been in failing 
health for several months.—W. RB. C. 


Oakville, Ind.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
building a new feed mill and warehouse unit, 
40 x 48 ft., attached to the elevator. The ham- 
mer mill and other feed equipment will be trans- 
ferred from the elevator to this new building. 
—A. E. L. 


Southport, Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Co., rebuilding its plant destroyed by fire some 
time ago, is installing a No. 560 Blue Streak 
Hammer Mill, with electric magnetic separator, 
the mill to be driven direct by electric motor, 
and a Blue Streak Corn Cutter and Grader. 


Boonville, Ind.—Kenneth H, Weyerbacher has 
been named trustee of the Boonville Milling 
Co., replacing William J. Weeck, who resigned 
some time ago. The trustee has charge of 
the first mortgage on the property which cov- 
ers bonds issued by the company. The mills 
sustained a small windstorm loss Novy. 4. 


Earl Park, Ind.—Harry Garrison of the Gar- 
rison Grain Co. died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack Nov. 28 while on a vacation in Texas. 
Mr. Garrison had not been in active manage- 
ment of his business during the past few years, 
leaving that responsibiilty to his son, Kenton 
J. Garrison. He was a member of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n and a regular attendant 
at its conventions. 
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Brookville, Ind.—Elmer Strohmier, owner of 
the Strohmier Feed Market & Hatchery, held 
his official opening in his new location in the 
Robinson building Saturday, Nov. 26. Latest 
methods of feed grinding, poultry and animal 
husbandry, were demonstrated. A program of 
music and contests, with gifts presented all 
present, was enjoyed. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—D. W. McMillen, founder 
and president of the Central Soya Co., Ine., and 
the McMillen Feed Mill, Inc., has been elected 
chairmar. of the board of directors of both 
corporations, remaining chief executive officer 
of the companies. Roy Hall, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, has been elected president 
of the companies, and D. W. McMillen, Jr., 
was elected executive vice president. The exec- 
utive staff has been expanded, the following 
having been advanced: Robert P. O’Brien, vice 
pres. of the Central Soya Co. and the MeMil- 
len Feed Mills; D. J. Bunnell, vice pres. of 
Central Soya Co.; C. H. Hendrix, vice pres., 
McMillen Feed Mills; H. C. Offut, vice pres., 
Central Soya Co.; S. W. McMillen, sec’y-treas. 
of the two companies, and E. T. Schele, ass’t 
see’y-treas. of the two firms. 


IOWA 


Sioux City, Ia.—Sam Mason left Dec, 10 for a 
four months’ vacation in Florida. 

Pella, Ia.—B. J. Brom and son, Raymond, are 
vpening a new feed store in Pella.—L. A. G. 

Bristow, Ia.—The Pooley Elvtr. Co. is com- 
pleting a corn crib 7x40 ft. at its local elevator. 

Emmetsburg, Ia.—The Kerber Feed Mill has 
installed new molasses feed mixing equipment. 

Milo, Ia.—The Ervin Lumber & Grain Co. is 
equipping its elevator with new Atlas Rubber 
Covered Bucket Belting. 

Swea City, Ia.—L. O. McNeill has leased the 
Butterworth building and will retail feeds for 
livestock and poultry.—A. G. T. 

Stacyville, Ia.—The Stacyville mill has started 
operating with the aid of the mill stream. Al- 
bert Webber is the owner.—A. G. T. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The Wilder Grain Co.’s 
100,000-bu. conerete storage addition and head 
house has been completed by the John S. Met- 
calf Co., which prepared the plans. 

Fairbank, Ia.—Jesse E. Ford, 60, living near 
here, was killed Nov. 17 when his clothing 
caught on an elevator shaft while he was un- 
loading corn into a crib. His neck was broken. 

Gilbert, Ia.—Offices and warehouses of the 
Leland Dawson and Gilbert Co-operative Co. 
elevators were entered the night of Noy. 18 and 
a small amount of loot secured. No cash was 
taken. 


Britt, 


Ia.—The Anderson Products Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated, capital stock, $10,000; 
to deal in cereal products. Delmer Anderson 
is president of the newly organized company.— 
Art Torkelson. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The 250,000-bu. elevator 
for the Honeymead Products Co. has been com- 
pleted by the John S. Metcalf Co. A _ truck 
dump and a Fairbanks Scale are included in 
the equipment. 


Thor, Ia.—T. S. (Tom) Rogdo, who has been 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator for 
many years, passed away Nov. 29. His many 
friends in the trade will sympathize with his 
family.—Art Torkelson. 

Burt, Ia.—O. P. McDonald, for many years in 
the grain business at this station, a member of 
the firm of Siler & McDonald, died Nov. 29. His 
son, C. E. McDonald, is with the Terminal 
Grain Corp., at Sioux City. 

Dike, Ila.—Clifford Gregory, formerly second 
man at the Farmers Co-operative Ass’n eleva- 
tor at Ralston, has been appointed manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative Co. elevator here. 
He took active charge Nov. 30, succeeding 
Peter Greenfield, who resigned and has moved 
to Harcourt.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros, 
& Co. 


J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. 
Established 1848 
NINETY YEARS of Efficient Grain 


Service. Four Generations have shipped 
to TEASDALE. 


Consignments Solicited 


Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rake, la.—Joseph Olson is now manager of 
the Lincoln Co-operative Elytr. Co., succeeding 
Krank Hesseldahl. 


Ames, Ia.—The premium list for the State 
Corn and Small Grain Show to be held at 


Ames from Feb. 13 to 17, has just been pub- 
lished and can be had by writing to the Farm 
Crops Dept. at Jowa State College. 

Harcourt, Ia.—Peter Greenfield, formerly man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Co. of Dike, 
Was appointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. elevator here, taking active charge Dec. 1 
He relieved R. G. Rice.—Art Torkelson. 

Akron, la.—The Ross Grain Co. moved its old 
crib to the west and remodeled it into a large 
double corn crib, with driveway between, con- 
siderably increasing storage space. A round 
metal crib also has been installed there. 

Muscatine, Ia.—The Mississippi Valley Grain 
& Feed Co. has installed a pellet machine and 
a Strong-Secott Molasses Machine and Mixer. 
Special leg equipment and processing bins were 
built. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 

Stratford, Ia.—C. (Chris) Williams (72), who 
has been in the grain business for many years, 
operating at Stratford and Boone in that time, 
passed away suddenly Dec. 5 at his office with 
a heart attack. Burial was in Stratford.—Art 
Torkelson. 

Redfield, Ia.—H. Bales of Gowrie is the new 
manager of the Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain Co.’s 
local elevator, Succeeding EF, A. Fuller, who has 
moved to Hawkeye. Mr. Bales is an experienced 
elevator man, having been with the company for 
many years. 

Hstherville, Jla.—The Golden Sun Milling Co. 
has erected on the roof of its plant a huge 28- 
ft. long neon sign, in red, green and blue light- 
ing effects, claimed to be the largest neon roof 
sign in northwest lowa and southwestern Min- 
nesota. The sign is operated automatically. 


Ft. Dodge, Ia.—W. L. (Bill) Lanphear, who 
for many years was auditing co-operative ele- 
vators in the state for the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass'n, has now opened up his own business 
with headquarters in Ft. Dodge. His many 
friends in the trade wish him luck.—A. G. T. 

Hudson, Ja.—The Hudson Lbr. Co. 
being remodeled to speed up the handling of 
grain; the pit is being lowered, a new drive- 
day floor is being put in and a new head drive 


elevator is 


installed. The plant will be in operation about 
DGC oe iiistk oe rOMIS 1S athe. guamagen.— Art 


Torkelson. 

Thor, Ila.—James Johnson, who has been con- 
nected in the grain business at Bradgate, Otto- 
sen and Thor in recent years, most recently 
with the local Federal North Iowa Elevator, was 
appointed manager of the local Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., succeeding T. S. Rogdo, deceased.—Art 
Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Emmetsburg, Ia.—Jacob Spies, 79, Palo Alto 
banker, landowner and lawyer, died suddenly 
at his home with a heart attack. He had built 
the first home in Graettinger, Iowa, and also 
the first lumber yards and elevators at Graet- 
tinger, Wallingford and Osgood. He later be- 
came a banker when he established the Amer- 
ican Savings bank at Graettinger.—L. A. G. 

Portland, Ia.—S. C. Hill, 79, manager of the 
Portland Co-operative Co.’s elevator, died Nov. 
11 after a year’s illness. He had been in bed 
only two weeks. In 1889 he became manager 
of the old Sheehan’s Mill for the Huntting 
Elvtr. Co. of McGregor, and later bought the 


mill. For a number of years he had been man- | 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. & Lumber Co. of 


Portland.—L. A. G. 


Algona, Ja.—The North lowa Flour & Feed 
Co. has opened for business in the old Rising 
elevator building, to do a wholesale business in 
flour and feed. The new firm is repairing the 
old elevator and establishing a truck route 
around the territory within a 40-50-mile radius 
of Algona. Mr. Brokow, of Ft. Dodge, is man- 
ager. The firm of EH. R. Rising & Son is in its 
new location further south on the Northwestern 
track. 

Hawkeye, Ia.—E. A. Fuller, Blairsburg, has 
been named as manager of the Hawkeye Farm- 
ers Elevator and has assumed his duties. He 
will be assisted by his son, Donald, in manag- 
ing thé Hawkeye: office. He has been manager 
of the elevator at Redfield, Minn. No word has 
been received from T. A. Pfund, former man- 
ager, who disappeared from the elevator before 
a eash shortage was found by an auditor from 
the grain dealers association. The shortage was 
told of by Pfund in a letter to the association 
headquarters at Fort Dodge.—h. A. G. 


Corning, Ila.—The new feed mill and elevator 
under construction by Hogan & Hinck is being 
rushed to completion. The main structure, 30 
x 36 ft., is 50 ft. high. <A 12-ft. raised driveway 
on two sides will provide facilities for truck 
dumps. The elevator is on Burlington trackage. 
All present machinery and some new equipment 
will be installed in the new building. S. L. 
McGaffin is the contractor. Hogan & Hineck 
now operate a feed mill in a smaller building. 

Jewell, Ia.—Business is going on as usual. at 
the Jewell Farmers Elvtr. Co. plant in spite 
of the fire that destroyed the company’s eleva- 
tor Nov. 15. The coal sheds and the warehouse 
where feeds, seeds and flour are stored, as well 
as the office building, were not damaged by the 
fire and business in these lines was not inter- 
rupted and the company has made arrangements 
that enables it to handle grains. <A portable 
elevator was installed to assist in this work, 
loading being done directly into cars that are 
spotted on a nearby sidetrack. A crew of men 
is busily engaged in salvaging grain from, the 
burned plant, and clearing away the debris. 
The question of rebuilding the elevator will be 
considered at a future meeting, possibly at the 
regular monthly meeting, Dec. 17. 

Washington, Ia.—Iowa grain dealers held a 
meeting at Washington Dec. 5, at Cedar Rapids 
Dec. 6 and Dec. 7 at Iowa Falls when a $1,000 
bond plus license fee from itinerant merchants 
bill was suggested and it was urged that state 
revenue from feed laws be used for enforce- 
ment; uniform definitions of feeds was also 
recommended, and the Wages and Hour Bill dis- 
cussed. The grainmen are urging amendments 
to the state warehouse act to permit all grain 
dealers to conform to the government loan pro- 


grams. Ron Kennedy, sec’y of the Western 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n, under whose di- 
rection both meetings were called, stated four 


other meetings were scheduled during the month 
in western and central parts of the state, Dec. 
12 at Algona, Dee. 13 at Sheldon, Dee. 14 at 
Storm Lake, and Dee. 15 at Fort Dodge. Ronald 


Cc. Booth, president of the Ass'n, was in at- 
tendance at all meetings. 


KANSAS 


Hoisington, Kan.—The elevator of the Ocha 
Grain Co. was slightly damaged by fire Dee, 1. 
Kan.—The W. J. Small Hay & 
changed its name to the W. J. 


Neodesha, 
Grain Co. has 
Small Co. 

Great Bend, Kan.—A new motor is being in- 
stalled by the Walnut Creek Milling Co. in con- 
nection with complete electrification of the 
plant. 


Do Not Be 
Imposed On 


WEEVIL-CIDE is 
and widely used that our competi- 
tors are taking advantage of YOU! 
They are products 
WEEVIL-CIDE, inferring that 
WEEVIL-CIDE is a term generally 


applied to grain fumigants. 


so well known 


calling all 


WEEVIL-CIDE is the copyrighted 
name of a specific product, man- 
ufactured and sold exclusively by 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY. 


Again we say—DO NOT BE IM- 
POSED ON! Use the produce 


others are trying to imitate. 


GILBERT SCHENK 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
1406 West 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Toronto, Kan.—The Black Grai: Co. , has 
placed an order with R. R. Howell Co. for a 
large grain and seed cleaner. 

Stafford, Kan.—The Stafford Grain & Supply 


Co. recently installed a new feed grinder. KE. R. 
Tucker is manager of the plant. 

Coffeyville, Kan.—An explosion of the com- 
pressed air tank did some small damage at the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. plant on Noy. 15. 

Beattie, Kan.—The Farmers Union Elytr. Co. 
has closed its local elevator and Mr. Reed, the 


manager, has returned to his former home at 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 
Garden City, Kan.—Thieves foreed entrance 


to the Gano elevator during the night of Novy. 
16 by cutting a screen and breaking a window, 
but took nothing. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—lLocal grain men and their 
employes are going in for some serious bowling, 
organizing a six-team league, which began play 
the latter part of November. 

Plains, Kan.—The Gano Grain Co. has dis- 
mantled its building here, formerly known as 
the Baty Grain Co. machine shed, and has done 
extensive remodeling at its elevators. 

Hackney (Winfield p. 0.), Kan.—Wilson Hahn, 
employed for the last three years by the Win- 
field Farmers Union, is now manager of the 
Hackney Farmers Union Co-operative <Ass’n 
elevator. 

The following Kansas companies are among 
those that have installed Howe Scales recently: 
H. H. Stoneback Grain Co., Miltonvale; Pauline 
Co-operative Elevator, Pauline; and F. W. Hall 
& Son Grain Co., Hoyt. 


Cherryvale, Kan,—A group meeting for South- 


eastern Kansas will be held here Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 14, at the local hotel. A turkey 


dinner with all the trimmings will be served 
and dealers within a radius of 100 miles are 
expected to attend. 


The following Kansas firms reported dam- 
ages sustained because of high winds in No- 
vember: Walnut Creek Milling Co., Dundee; 


Robinson Milling Co., Galatia; Wolf Milling Co., 
Galatia; Commander-Larabee Mlg. Co. of Isa- 
bel, and Hunter Mig. Co. of Portland. 

Allen, Kan.—Improvements 
pleted on the Allen Elevator, 


have been com- 
New grain spouts 


have been installed, the old engine taken out 
and power unit and a hammer mill installed 
in the engine room and a new scale added. 


Hunter Wheat is manager of the plant. 

Wellsville, Kan.—The Star Grain & Lumber 
Co. will build a new elevator here to take the 
place of the one which burned recently, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Frank Barnett, man- 
ager. It had been reported previously that the 
company’s elevator at Le Loup would be moved 
to Wellsville to replace the burned structure 
but it has been decided to maintain the eleva- 
tor at Le Loup and rebuild here. 

Ada, Kan.—W. R. Bullen has purchased the 
Kansas Flour Mill Co.’s local elevator and will 
add it to his string of elevators at Minneapolis, 
Lindsey and Brewer. He will not take posses- 
sion of the new elevator property until next 
spring, however, allowing the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. time to get its grain contracts cleaned 
up. Fourteen years ago, almost to the same 
date, Mr. Bullen bought the Wolfersperger ele- 
vator here. 

Topeka, Kan.—Twenty-five 
will be included in the 1939 
area, it has been announced by the 
Adjustment Administration. These counties, 
along with the 1939 commercial corn counties 
in the other 11 Corn Belt States, bring the 1939 
commercial corn area for the United States to 
a total of 584 counties. Two counties in Kan- 
sas—Crawford and Lyon—which were inthe 
commercial area in 1988 are not included in the 
there is no change in 


Kansas counties 
commercial corn 
Agricultural 


1939 area. Otherwise 
Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


Lewisport, Ky.—The Lewisport Mill Co. prop- 


erty was damaged by high winds Nov. 4. The 
loss was small. 

Bagdad, Ky.—A fire originating in a break 
roll did small damage to the mill of R. L. 


Harrison & Son on Noy. 10. Water barrels 
saved the plant. 

Paducah, Ky.—The Tyler Milling Co.’s plant 
was destroyed Nov, 22 with a $8,600, 
The apartment of C. H. Scott, manager, on the 


floor of the building, burned 


loss of 


second also was 
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St. Matthews, Ky.—The P. G. Stapleton Feed 
Store has been opened for business here. Mr. 
Stapleton has had many years’ experience in 
the feed business. He will carry a complete line 
of livestock and poultry feeds. 

Louisville, _Ky.—The Feeders Supply Co., 
owned and operated by Carl H. Hunter, has 
succeeded the Taylor Feed & Grain Co. Mr. 
Hunter was formerly connected with R. D. Tay- 
lor in the Taylor Feed & Grain Co. 


Princeton, Ky.—Clifton Davis and K. N. 
Spickard have opened a new feed and produce 
company on Harrison St. to be operated under 
the name of Davis-Spickard. The ‘Tip Top 
Cream Station, owned by Mr. Spickard, will be 
moved to this new location. 


LOUISIANA 


Leesville, La.—A. J. Welch has installed a 
hammer mill at his gin plant and is now pre- 
pared to do all kinds of feed grinding. 

Ruston, La.—A new $5,000 feed manufacturing 
plant is opening here under the management 
of E. E. Baugh and C. E. Sheler. Custom grind- 
ing will be done and dairy feed mixing and 
manufacture will be a specialty. 


New Orleans, La.—The last carload of equip- 
ment for the two 1,000-bu.-per-hour. grain 
driers for the Board of Commissioners has 
been shipped, and the building will be com- 
plete and ready for operation by Jan. 1. These 
driers are controlled by the new 1939 design 
Randolph Electric Temperature Regulation. 


MICHIGAN 


Brighton, Mich.—A. C. Stewart has installed 
a new Nickle Hammer Mill Feeder. 


Alto, Mich.—Bergy Bros. sustained a small 
property loss during a windstorm Nov. 7. 


Allegan, Mich.— The Allegan Co-operative 
Ass’n has installed a new feed mixer driven by 
a 5-h.p. motor, in its local plant. 


Ruth, Mich.—Ruth Farmers Elvtr., Inc., held 
a field day meeting Nov. 16 which was attended 
by about 500 farmers and their families. 


Lowell, Mich.—The new drier installed in the 


Forest Mill of the King Milling Co. is none other 
than an improved Hess Direct Heat Drier. 


Auburn, Mich.—The Auburn Bean & Grain 
Co., J. Sullivan. manager, has installed a new 
Nickle Crusher-Feeder ahead of its hammer 


mill. 
Birch Run, Mich.—Chas. Wolohan, Ince., is 
now operating a Nickle two-roll Crusher- 


Feeder ahead of its 50 h.p. Big Chief Hammer 
Mill. 


Detroit, Mich.—The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. has installed a Randolph Ossein 
Drier in its plant and made considerable other 
repairs, 


Lapeer, Mich.—The Farm Bureau Services, 
Inc., has installed a Nickle Two-roll Hammer 
Mill Feeder that replaces a three-roll crusher 
of same make. Mr. King is manager. 


Equip Your Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester 
with NEW ELECTRIC HEATING UNITS“ 


Seedburo Electric Units Are Quickly Installed 


Merrill, Mich.—Construction of the new ele- 
vator being built by the Michigan Bean Co. 
on the site of the elevator which was totally 
destroyed by fire Oct. 14 is progressing rap- 
idly. The Burrill Construction Co. has the con- 
tract for building the structure. 


MINNESOTA 


Hasty, Minn.—Ed Impecoven of Newark, 
S. D., has purchased the local elevator and is 
now in charge. 

Sauk Centre, Minn.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. is installing a Howell Motor 
Driven Grain Booster. 

Milroy, Minn.—Lloyd Anderson recently leased 
his feed mill here to a Milroy resident and has 
moved to Franklin, Minn. 


Winger, Minn.—Electrical damage to equip- 
ment in the Farmers Co-operative Hlevator on 
Nov. 19 caused a small loss. 


Beardsley, Minn.—Dittes Bros. are improving 
their feed plant with the installation of a Clow- 
Winter Metal and Stone Separator. 


Foxhome, Minn.—The two elevators in Fox- 
home have been repaired. A new feed mill has 
been installed in the Cargill elevator. 


Lucan, Minn.—The new feed mill and mixer 
installed here by the Eagle Roller Mills is now 
in operation. L. O. Timm is manager. 


Rollag (Hawley p. o.), Minn.—Eddie Lien and 
James Aakre have opened a feed mill business 
here. They will grind feed every Wednesday. 


Danvers, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. has placed its order with R. R. How- 
ell Co. for a 20-ton Soweigh Heavy Duty Motor 
Truck Dump Scale. 


Mankato, Minn.—The Mankato Soybean Prod- 
ucts Co., has been incorporated by T. M. Cough- 
lan, pres., and William C. Blethen, sec’y, to 
build a soybean mill. 


Ortonville, Minn.—Work is nearing completion 
on the new feed mill being erected on Second 
St. by the Lakeland Hatchery, of which HBskel 
Anderson is the owner. 


Sauk Centre, Minn.—The board of directors of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. of Sauk Centre recently 
inspected a feed mill at Kerkhoven as they plan 
to erect a similar plant here. 


Greenwald, Minn.—The Greenwald Blevator, 
operated by Howard Zieske for the past year, 
has been sold to J. V. Pappenfus of Melrose, 
who is now conducting the business. 


Madelia, Minn.—A new set of corn handling 
equipment for handling ear corn mechanically 
was installed recently for the Lickfett Elvtr. 
Co. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Waldorf, Minn.—The Waldorf Farmers Elvtr. 
is being remodeled. The basement is being en- 
larged and a new heating plant is being in- 
stalled. Arnoldt Bros. have the contract. 


Elysian, Minn.—Ivan D. Hankins, who had 
been in charge of the Commander Elevator since 
it was opened five years ago, resigned and C. 
Meierbachtol, who has been helper at the ele- 
vator, is now the local agent. 
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Clitherall, Minn.—The Clitherall Grain & Fuel 
Co. is installinug a feed mill. The work is be- 
ing done by the Paterson Construction Co. 


Hutchinson, Minn.—K. M. Brandt, of Lowry, 
Minn., has moved to Hutchinson and will take 
over the management of the Farmers Elevator 
here the first of next year. He had been in the 
elevator and feed business at Lowry for the past 
five years. 

Herman, Minn.—The Geo. McLean Estate is 
making general improvements in its elevator. 
New euyuipment will include a Howell Electric 
Overhead Truck Lift, new Atlas Rubber Cov- 
ered Bucket Belts, and a Soweigh 15-ton Motor 
Truck Scale. 

Winona, Minn.—Work is progressing on the 
750,000-bu. elevator being erected for the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co. The concrete bins 
walls are half way up. The John S. Metcalf Co., 
builder, will also install receiving pit, track 
scale and elevator leg. 


Elmore, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
opened a new feed mill in connection with its 
elevator. An addition has been erected on 
the west side of the south elevator for the mill 
and modern equipment has been installed. Keith 
Johnson is manager of the business. 


Kenyon, Minn.—Arthur C. Podein, implement 
man at Owatonna, has been named manager of 
the implement department of the Kenyon Farm- 
ers Mercantile & Elvtr. Co. He will take over 
his new duties Dec. 15. A new No. 12 Superior 
Needle Machine was installed at the elevator 
recently by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Wells, Minn.—The Wells Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has awarded contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
for a complete new ironclad feed mill building, 
having 12 bins, 2 legs, a Strong-Scott Attrition 
mill with two 30-h.p. motors, a Strong-Scott 
one-ton Mixer, a Strong-Scott Feeder and 
Scalper, a Jacobson Corn Grader, a Winona 
Corn Cutter and an oat huller. A 10-ton scale 
will be installed in an enclosed driveway. Con- 
struction has been started. 

Wood Lake, Minn.—The Equity Elvtr. & 
Trading Co. awarded contract to the T. E. Ib- 
berson Co. for its new 13-bin feed mill building 
and equipment. The building will be ironclad 
fitted with a Strong-Scott Attrition Mill with 
two 30-h.p. motors, a Strong-Scott one-ton 
Mixer, a Jacobson Corn Grader, a Winona Corn 
Cutter and an oat huller. The plant will be 
fitted with two legs, and motors will be used 
thruout. <A 22-ft. scale with an air dump in a 
special driveway will be provided. 

Willmar, Minn.—The new feed and mixer 
plant of the Farm Service Co. is about ready 
for operation. The building is covered with 
galvanized iron and is equipped so operator can 
dump the grist into the main elevator pit and 
elevate grist across to feed mill by way of a 
heavy galvanized soldered steel spout. Plant 
equipment consists of a 24-inch attrition mill 
with two 25-h.p. motors, 2,000-lb. Strong-Scott 
Feed Mixer, one corn crusher, one oat huller, 
and all machines driven by enclosed type ball 
bearing motors. There is also one fast feg 
driven by a back geared 2-h.p. motor. Large 
cyclones will accommodate both the oat huller 
and feed mill, which elevate the feed by way of 
a pneumatic system. There are seven bins in 
conjunction with the feed plant, having a ca- 
pacity of approximately 400 bus. each. The T. 
E. Ibberson Co. has the contract. 


DULUTH LETTER 

John Miller, formerly manager of the Co-op. 
Feed Store at Barnum, is now manager of the 
Duluth feed house of the Apple River Mill- 
Ing Co, 

Ely Salyards, vice president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, is the proud parent of a son, 
born last week. Boys on the Exchange smoked 
many cigars.—F. G. C. 

A press announcement from Washington stat- 
ed that Duluth-Superior has again retained its 


Easier Operation—More Uniform Results—Greater position as the terminal having the second 


Accuracy greatest tonnage of water borne comm 

oer erce for 
Write for Free Catalog of Complete Official Grain and the year 1937. New York held first position ‘antes 
Seed Testing Equipment. Guaranteed Government 121,517,420 short tons, Duluth-S A ; 
Standard. Used by Federal and State Grain Inspection’ . » Juluth-Superior next with 


51,188,579 short tons.—F. G. C. 


The Duluth office of the Kellogg Grain & 
Elvtr. Division of the Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Ine., will be closed shortly after having been 
maintained here for 40 years. The company 
will discontinue the grain department and con- 
fine itself entirely to flaxseed and soybean busi- 
ness. The company owns and operates one ele- 
vator at Superior, Wis., having a capacity ot 
1,250,000 bus. At present the house holds but 
88,000 bus. of grain. A crew will be maintained 


at the elevator to care for the erai 
there.—F. G. C. "See eee 
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MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


A. F. Owen, of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, who 
suffered a slight stroke recently, is recuperat- 
ing nicely and returned home from the hospital. 


Repairs are being made to the grain tanks of 
the Apple River Milling Co., Minneapolis, by the 
T. E. Ibberson Co. The improvements cost $3,- 
450 and will be completed by Jan. 1. 


John G. Aitchison, 62, Minneapolis, district 
elevator superintendent for the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elvtr. Co., died Nov. 29. Mr. Aitchison 
had been in Minneapolis only four months, being 
stationed formerly at Fargo, N. D., and Mad- 
ison, Minn. 

The Minneapolis Chapter, Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, held a dinner meet- 
ing at Freddie’s Cafe Nov. 29 at which principal 
speakers were Edgar S. Miller and: A. B. Os- 
good, the latter vice-pres. of the Day Co., Min- 
neapolis. Mr, Osgood’s subject was ‘Dust Con- 
trol.’” Dust explosions and fires in grain eleva- 
tors and milling plants continue to take their 
toll of life and property, and in his talk Mr. 
Osgood touched upon fundamentals which de- 
serve a great deal of study and consideration. 
His address will be printed in full later in the 
Journal. Because of the holidays, the Decem- 
ber meeting of the chapter will be advanced to 
the 20th, when the members will be guests of 
R. R. Howell & Co., meeting at the plant at 
4:30 p. m. Later they will be entertained at 
dinner in a downtown restaurant. 


MISSOURI 


Waverly, Mo.—The Alma Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. & Grain Co. is constructing a large 
grain elevator here.—P. J. P. 


Palmyra, Mo.—An electrical breakdown at 
the Farmers Elvtr. & BExchange Co. plant on 
Nov. 25 caused a small amount of damage. 


Clarence, Mo.—The Clarence Grain Co. and 
the Clarence Roller Mills buildings have been 
given a coat of aluminum paint, replacing their 
original dark red color. 


Troy, Mo.—A ten per cent dividend was re- 
cently declared by the board of directors of the 
Farmers Elvtr. & Supply Co. Last year a farm 
machinery branch was added and this year coal 
has been added to the commodities handled. 
F. W. Wieman is manager.—P. J. P. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The Dannen Grain & Milling 
Co. has purchased the Grain Belt mill for use 
as a soybean mill and will start operations 
about Feb. 1. The new soybean company is 
incorporated for $100,000. H. L. Dannen is pres- 
ident of the Dannen Grain & Milling Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The board of the National 
Oats Co. recently voted a dividend payable Dec. 
1 which brings the total paid or declared so far 
this year to $1.25, the same amount as disbursed 
last year. Estimated earnings after income tax 
provision for the 10 months ended Oct. 31 
amount to $123,772. 


Richmond, Mo.—T. B. Fowler of Richmond 
and Tilton Davis of Lexington have applied to 
the War Department for approval of plans for 
a 175 ft. long grain conveyor, gallery and moor- 
ing raft on the Missouri River. A movable 
gravity spout will load grain from the gallery 
to barges in the river.—P. J. P. 


Palmyra, Mo.—The Moorman Mfg. Co. of 
Quincy, Ill., has written County Treas. George 
O. Dalton making inquiry as to whether 
Palmyra would be a suitable location for estab- 
lishment of a soybean processing mill. The 
communication was turned over to the Kiwanis 
Club officers for further investigation.—P. J. P. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A. W. Williams of the Allied 
Mills, Inc., was named president of the St. Louis 
Grain Club for 1939 at the annual dinner meet- 
ing held at the Statler Hotel the evening of 
Dec. 9. M. B. Grover was chosen vice-pres.; 
W. B. Christian was re-elected sec’y. Directors 
are Dan Mullally, E. S. Seele, J. M. Fuller, M. O. 
Tanner and Julius Mayer.—P. J. P. 


Kirksville, Mo.—Ruby Green, local produce 
dealer, has started construction of a warehouse 
and grain elevator alongside the Wabash rail- 
way tracks near Jefferson St. crossing. The 
building will have an overall length of 88 ft., 
64 ft. of which will be one story and the re- 
mainder 32 ft. high for grain bins. The ware- 
house will afford storage for six carloads of 
feed. The elevator will have a capacity of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 bus. of grain. The struc- 
ture, of corrugated sheet iron, will be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1.—P. J. P. 


Bernie, Mo.—The Malden Grain Co. sustained 
a loss Oct. 26 to stock due to fire. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Krey Packing Co. has pur- 
chased the property of Viteena Feed Co., Inc., 
and will operate the business under the same 
company name with J. S. Wilson as general 
manager. 


Louisiana, Mo.—At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Missouri-Illinois Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. Nov. 21 it was decided to buy the 
Louisiana Elvtr. Co. plant, in bankruptcy, pro- 
vided satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
To this end $600 was subscribed at the meeting 
and it will be necessary to raise $3,000. Mer- 
chants and farmers in the vicinity are. being 
solicited. The Missouri-Ilinois Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. has been operating the Louisiana 
plant since July 1, reopening it after it had been 
closed for several months following the Loui- 
siana Elvtr. Co.’s bankruptcy. Unsell Smith, 
trustee for the bankrupt company, opened bids 
for the sale of the property and assets of the 
company Nov. 19. Several bids were received, 
the Louisiana Milling Co. bid of $4,900 being the 
highest. W. J. Garner of the latter company, 
said, however, that should the Missouri-Illinois 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. desire to continue the 
business, it could have the property for the 
milling company bid, which it had been an- 
nounced would be accepted by the trustee after 
it had been approved by the referee, Mr. Plow- 
man, in Hannibal.—P. J. P. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


The Kansas City Feed Club has been revived 
and meetings will be held in the future once or 
twice each month, the first meeting being a 
Dutch dinner on Thursday night, Dec. 8, at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. 


W. B. Lathrop has been named chairman of 
the com’ite appointed by E. F. Emmons, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade, ta 
nominate candidates for officers of the board 
in 1939. Other members are Roy Swenson, W. 
C. Goffe, D. C. Bishop and W. B. Lincoln. Elec- 
tion takes place as usual the first Tuesday after 
Janek, 


The Kansas City Feed Club, a social organiza- 
tion of the allied feed industry of Kansas City, 
was organized at a banquet and meeting held 
the night of Dec. 8. About 50 persons were in 
attendance, including flour millers, feed manu- 
facturers, brokers, jobbers and representatives 
of the allied industries. Jerry P. Parks was 
elected president; Louis Selders, vice-pres., 
Courtney Cotton, sec’y; Maurice Johnson, treas- 
urer. The executive com’ite is composed of 
Sanders Sosland, J. F. Cavanaugh, Earl Hogan, 
Chas. Barrows, Ed A. Worth, Jerry P. Parks, 
Courtney Cotton. Social meetings will be held 
monthly. 


The Great Western Elvtr. Co. has been formed 
in Kansas City, organized by George Aylsworth, 
who is president of the new company, and is 
taking over the lease on the local 1,000,000-bu. 
elevator heretofore operated by the Kellogg 
Grain & Elvtr. Division of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., together with the entire wheat stock 
of the Kellogg interests now carried in the ele- 
vator totaling approximately 500,000 bus. Mr. 
Aylsworth for the past year and a half has 
been general manager of the Kansas City grain 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, large lin- 
seed and soybean crushers, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis and Buffalo. Prior to that he 
had operated a grain elevator and merchandis- 
ing business under the name of the Great West- 
ern Elvtr. Co. in Kansas City. He has been a 
member of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
many years. The new company will continue 
its offices in the Board of Trade building and 
plans to extend its operations into all phases 
of the cash grain business, concentrating its ef- 
forts, however, on merchandising of wheat to 
the milling trade. 


MONTANA 


Fairview, Mont.—C. A. Vieths recently in- 
stalled a clover huller and scarifier in his local 
plant. 


‘ 
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Hysham, Mont.—Henry Olson, manager of the 
local elevator for the last several years, and 
Miss Ethel Ellen Feldhusen of Milwaukee, Wis., 
were united in marriage recently, at Billings. 

Conrad, Mont.—Iren DeStaffany, who operat- 
ed a livestock and feed business here for the 
last ten years, has sold the business to a new 
company, the Conrad Producers Co-operative, 
Alvin Hrickson is the new manager, The com- 
pany is incorporated for $50,000; Silas Ham- 
mermeister is president, Peter Kokma, M. M. 
Hostetter, William Bauman, Clifford Fowler and 
G. W. Wagner, directors. 


NEBRASKA 


Memphis, Neb.—The Farmers Union Co-op- 
erative Ass’n’s coal shed and stock was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 

Enola, Neb.—Fritz Dietz has accepted a posi- 
tion with the T. B. Hord Grain Co. elevator of 
which Newell Cunningham is manager. 

Berea, Neb.—Hither spontaneous combustion 
or a short in a light fixture was the cause of a 
small loss in the Steven Deaver elevator re- 
cently. 

Norfolk, Neb.—The Norfolk Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co. sustained a loss late in November 
caused by an electrical breakdown in its hydro 
electric plant. 

Grand Island, Neb.—A. J. Thomsen has re- 
signed as manager of the Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., to take effect as soon as a new manager 
can be obtained. 

Republican City, Neb.—Archie P. Temple, 59, 
former manager of a local grain elevator prior 


to his moving to Cheyenne, Wyo., died Nov. 9, 
of a heart ailment. 


Rushville, Neb.—Lew Evans has sold his 
Rushville Flour Mill to F. E. Eberly of Chadron 
and C. R. Bochert of Rapid City, S. D., who 
took possession Noy. 10. 


St. Paul, Neb.—Andy Thomsen has resigned 
as manager of the Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 
elevator on the Burlington, to take effect as 
soon as arrangements can be made for him to 
leave, and will act as manager of the Frost 
Service station. 


Telbesta (Fontanelle p. 0.), Neb.—Larry Nel- 
son, nine-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Nelson, was killed instantly Nov. 16 when 
he became entangled in a conveyor belt of a 
power elevator while aiding his father and a 
hired man in unloading corn. 


Beaver City, Neb.—The Edwards-Kelley 
Grain Co., managed by D. S. Heidloff, recently 
improved its elevator and installed new machin- 
ery, enabling the handling of any feed grinding 
job quickly and efficiently. Custom grinding 
and feed mixing is a specialty with this new 
and growing concern. 


Gering, Neb.—Mrs. George Sheets, 54, was 
instantly killed when struck by a hit and run 
automobile driver as she walked on the gravel 
path at the side of the road pavement in front 
of the Chester B. Brown bean elevator, Noy. 17. 
She was employed as a bean picker at the 
plant and was leaving work when the accident 
occurred. 


OMAHA LETTER 


Raven Mills, Inc., of Augusta, Me., has filed 
articles of incorporation at Des Moines, Ia. 
Lee Simpson of Omaha is president of the com- 
pany and Theodore Scott Simpson, Jr. of Carter 
Lake, Ia., is sec’y. Capital stock was listed as 
2,000 shares of n.p.v. 


The new grain elevator and warehouse being 
constructed by the A. A. Nixon Feed Co. in 
Omaha will be in operation in the near future. 
The 75 ft. high, 45,000-bu. capacity elevator 
will be equipped with dust-proof machinery 
and, in the warehouse, new dust-proof and ex- 
plosion-proof machines are being installed to 
erack, grind and grade corn. The plant will 
cost, equipped, about $25,000. Tillotson Con- 
struction Co. has the contract. 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Entomologists from U. S. Dept. of Agri. and 
24 states met in Omaha recently to confer on 
the grasshopper situation. Reports from some 
representatives present indicated there has been 
a considerable shift in infested areas and some 
states which were badly infested previously 
now face a less dangerous situation. 

Feeling just credit is not being paid the state 
of Nebraska as a wheat raising state and the 
quality of its grain is not being fully appre- 
ciated, members of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
have had written a song extolling Nebraska 
wheat’s virtues and praising it as the equal of 
grain grown anywhere in the world. John S. 
Hedelund, the exchange’s unofficial song writer, 
borrowed the tune from ‘‘There Is No Place 
Like Nebraska.’’ It is planned to have the 
Grain Exchange quartet, composed of Lawrence 
Dodds, B. O. Holmquist, R. W. Sage and D- O. 
Aller, sing the song over the radio and at grain 
dealer and milling conventions, to help restore 
the siate to its rightful leadership in the red 
turkey wheat market. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Milton, Vt.—The J. A. Ryan Co. is installing 
a Nickle two-roll Crusher-Feeder ahead of its 
hammer mill. . 

Boston, Mass.—Albert K. Tapper, 69, of East 
Arlington, first president of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange, for more than forty years 
active in the grain business here, died Nov. 23. 


Amherst, Mass.—Ralph B. Howlett of South 
Amherst has sold his grain and flour business 
to the Potter chain of Wirthmore Stores, and 
will retire. Mr. Howlett has been engaged in 
business here for the last 35 years. The new 
eoncern will be known as the Amherst Grain Co. 
and will be under the management of Albert 
Belcher, formerly employed as manager for E. F. 
Jaskill in North Amherst. 


+ 


NEW JERSEY 


Hackettstown, N. J.—Beatty Bros. have 
erected a new plant to replace the one destroyed 
by fire last year. 

Gladstone, N. J.—G. F. Hill & Co. have in- 
stalled a new corn cracker, 30-h.p. hammer mill, 
a molasses mixer, and an oat crimper. The firm 


has recently entered the feed manufacturing 


field. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe, N. M.—The Santa Fe Hay & Grain 
Co. was recently purchased from Fidel Bros. by 
W. J. Ochterbeck of Union County. As an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Journals, H. A. 


Nachtriek, formerly of Clayton, is the new 
manager. 
Spencer, N. Y.—The S. Alfred Seely Co. is 


now operating a Nickle Hammer Mill Feeder 


ahead of its hammer mill. 

Cayuga, N. Y.—Beacon Milling Co. of Cayuga 
has purchased the business of Feed Service, 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, Fishkill and Yonkers, N. Y. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Stewart D. Ormsby has an- 
nounced his plans to establish a soybean proc- 
essing plant here. He has secured a_ building’ 
for the location of the plant. 


Honesdale, N. Y.—William J. Cobb has pur- 
chased the grain and feed business of J. W. 
Decker. His son, Walter, is in charge of the 
business, which is being operated under the 


name, Red Rose Feed Store. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Removal of the six cents per 
bushel duty on Canadian wheat shipped thru 
the United States, one of the clauses of the 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, led to the 
announcement by Harbor and Dock commission 
officials that the port of Oswego will undoubt- 
edly profit considerably by the agreement. 
Strong possibility of the erection of another 
elevator on Oswego harbor is seen, as two con- 
cerns are known to be interested in elevator 
possibilities here. Five years ago, James Norris 
and associates of Chicago were considerably 
interested in the erection of an elevator here, 
but the imposing of 6 cents’ duty on Canadian 
wheat coming into this country halted their 
plans. They are still interested and negotia- 
tions may be resumed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The annual Christmas party 
of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo will be held 
Dec. 29 on the main trading floor of the Hx- 
change, beginning this year at 5 p. m. and last- 
ing the evening. ‘The first hour and a half will 
be cocktail hour, followed by the dinner and 
dancing. The com’ite in charge of the affair 
follows: E. H. Flinchbaught, chairman; Gerald 
DuRant, Hugene Collard, Frank Smith and 
Thos. Hyer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Clyde, N. D.—The Clyde Grain Co. is install- 
ing a 15-ton Soweigh Motor Truck Dump Scale. 

Spiritwood, N. D.—The Occident Elvtr. Co. is 
moving its local stock and is closing its eleva- 
tor here. 

Dwight, N. D.—The Dwight Elvtr. Co. is im- 
proving its plant with the installation of Calu- 
met Cups. 

Pisek, N. D.—The 
equipping its plant 
and belting. 

Reyonlds, 
a motor-driven 
equipment. 

Northwood, N. D.—The Northwood Equity 
Elvtr. Co. is installing a J. E. Barley Pearler 
with motor drive equipment. 


Brocket, N. D.—A small damage fire in the 
elevator of the Hquity Elvtr. & Trading Co., on 
Sept. 29, originated in a feed leg. 

Tolna, N. D.—The International Elvtr. Co. 
is improving its plant with the installation of a 
Howell Electric Overhead Truck Lift. 


Maddock, N. D.—L. W. Burdick, 56, died re- 
cently at his home here. Mr. Burdick had been 
a grain buyer for the St. Anthony Dakota Elvtr. 
Co. 


Wheatland, N. D.—The St. Anthony & Dakota 
Eivtr. Co. will erect a new elevator on the site 
of the plant destroyed by fire Aug. 14. Work on 
the new structure will be started in the near 
future. The new elevator will be equipped 
with the latest machinery, including feed grind- 
ing equipment and cleaners. W. M. Svare is 
manager. 


Grain Co. is 
Calumet Cups 


Farmers 
with new 


N. D.—D. J. Hennessey has added 
barley pearler to his elevator 


OHIO 

Convoy, O.—Mark Price, formerly manager 
of the Buckland Co-operative Co.'s elevator at 
Buckland, is now employed by F. S. Royster 
Guano Co. 

Lilly Chapel, O.—W. H. Plum, 69, of Ash- 
ville, partner in the grain firm of Sark & Plum 
of Lilly Chapel, died recently at his home after 
a brief illness. 


Milford Center, O.—W. H. Harris, Toledo, 
made the highest bid for the local grist and 
flour mill formerly operated by the late Frank 
Brugler and appraised at $2,500. 

Fostoria, O.—The Ohio Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Ass'n and the board of directors and man- 
ager of the Pemberville Elvtr. Co. held a dinner 
meeting Nov. 15 at the Hays hotel. 

Troy, O.—The Altman's Mills have completed 
their new storage warehouse and are now com- 
pleting their building to house a Randolph 750- 
bu.-per-hour Oil Wlectriec Grain Drier. 

Oxford, O.—Charles H. Hoffmeister, 59, died 
Nov. 24 at his home here. He was associated 
with Floyd R. Hamilton in the operation of the 
Miami Milling Co. and the Buckeye Feed Co. 

Toledo, O.—Osecar Slosser, for many years in 
the milling and grain business here and at 
Fostoria, has engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness loeally, being president of the new Anchor 
Realty Co. 

Windstorms during November damaged prop- 
erty of the following Ohio plants: Coldwater 
Grain & Coal Co., Coldwater; Beard Elvtr. Co., 
Inon; Bascom HElvtr. & Supply Co., Bascom: 
Ndison Mills, Edison. 

Metamora, O.—The Northwestern Ohio Grain 
Dealers Ass'n held an interesting meeting Nov. 
14 when B. A. Wallace of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus spoke on ‘Proper Grading 
and Margining Both Essential for Successfully 
Operating a Country Grain Elevator.’’ 

Trail (Dundee p. 0.), O.—William Nussbaum, 
owner and operator of the Kidron Flour Mill, 
has purchased the Trail Mill from the Rev. W. 
T. Weaver, and, after a few minor repairs, 
will start operations. The building is equipped 
with machinery for making feed and flour. 
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Berea, O.—The Berea Milling Co. is installing 
equipment which will increase the capacity of 
its soybean expellor plant 150 per cent. Starting 
only a year ago with a capacity of 400 bus. per 
day, the company will soon have a 1,000-bu. 
capacity, from which 1,000 gals. of soybean oil 
will be extracted and 25 tons of meal will be 
produced. 

Waverly, O.—The Waverly. Hatchery & Feed 
Store recently celebrated the opening of its new 


addition built to the rear of the building, in 
which a new electric hammer mill, grinder, 


sheller, and feed mixer has been installed. Re- 
pairs were made to the other part of the plant 
as well, and the front of the building given a 
new checkerboard coat of paint. Mrs. M. L. 
Spriggs is manager of the business. 

South Charleston, O.—Charles N. Greene, 35, 
owner of the South Charleston Mills, was found 
dead in the basement of his home, Oct. 29, 
death due to a heart attack suffered, it is be- 
lieved, while he was fueling the furnace. Alone 
in his home at the time, his death was not dis- 
covered until his wife, visiting in Urbana, was 
advised when she ’phoned his office that he had 
not arrived at work, and, alarmed, requested 
employes to ascertain if he was ill. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Shannon Feed Co. 
has moved to larger quarters on West California 
St. and increased its sales force. 

Ponea City, Okla.—W. T. Oates, 77, pioneer 
erain dealer, died Nov. 26, death due to an in- 
fection which developed following a leg injury. 

Tipton, Okla.—Andy Clark has leased the 
Newsom Elevator, where he has installed a 
hammer mill, and otherwise improved the plant. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Drummond, Ida.—The L. J. Niendorf Merc. 
Co. is installing Calumet Cups. 

Imbler, Ore.—High winds Nov. 16 caused a 
small property loss at the Grande Ronde Grain 
Co.’s plant. 

Sunnyside, Wash.—B. B. Wolfe has installed 
a new hammer mill at his plant near the west 
city limits. 

Sedro Woolley, Wash.—An exposure fire did 
considerable damage to the plant of Gould & 
Co. on Oct. 10. 


Ellensburg. Wash.—R. P. Tjossem & Son, 
local grain dealers, recently installed new Calu- 
met Cups in their elevator. 

Portland, Ore.—Metal going thru an attrition 
mill is given as the cause of a small loss in the 
Sunset Feed Mills on Nov. 14. 


Lemhi, Ida.—Arlin Davidson has leased the 
Lemhi flour mill formerly operated by William 
Oltmer, deceased. The mill is now in opera- 
tion. 

Colton, Wash.—Benedict Dahmen, associated 
with his father in the grain business here, and 
Miss June Jutte were recently united in mar- 
riage. 

Spokane, .Wash.—W. H. Binkley, 40, grain 
inspector, was found in a semi-conscious condi- 
tion in the street the night of Nov. 18. It is 


believed he was injured by a hit and run 
driver. 
Portland, Ore.—A watchman has confessed 


setting fire to the grain docks of Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co., which burned here Oct. 28, causing 
an $82,000 loss, principally on wheat. Previously 
the man had set three small fires. He had been 
employed on and off by the company for several 
years, but was about to be discharged, due to 
installation of a new fire system. 


Longview, Wash.—The Watkins Produce Co. 
has sold its local seed and feed store to Maurice 
Windus, prominent Mt. Vernon educator, who 
has assumed active charge of the business. 
Harold Watkins, Mt. Vernon manager of the 
Watkins Co., stated he is retaining his Long- 
view mill and Kelso store, and more time is to 


be devoted to the implement and explosive 
business, 


Culdesac, Ida.—A grain warehouse and eleva- 
tor leased from the F.C.A. by the Lewiston 
Grain Growers, Inc., were destroyed by fire re- 
cently at a loss estimated at $90,000, the build- 
ings valued at $9,500 and the 160,000 bus. of 
wheat they contained appraised at $80,000, part- 
ly insured. No fire fighting equipment was 
available, the nearest water supply was a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. 
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Pendleton, Ore.—A regional dinner-meeting of 
grain dealers and farmers was held Thurs., Dec. 
1, at the Pendleton Hotel under the auspices 
of the Pacific North West Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
Harry L. Brown, assistant sec’y of Agriculture 
trom Washington, D. C., was the guest speaker. 

Portland, Ore.—The first birthday of the Port- 
land Grain Exchange was celebrated recently. 
Floyd Roberts, president of the Grain Exchange, 
spoke briefly before the members, recounting 
the rapid strides made during the year when a 
total sales of 610,000 bus. were recorded. High 
sales of the year were registered during March, 
1938, sales of the month totaling 125,000 bus. 
Total sales on the futures market for the year 
were 371,000 bus. - 


Creston, Wash.—Motions of the plaintiff, the 
F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., for new 
trials in its suits against the Millers National 
Ins. Co., the Mill Owners Fire Ins. Co., the Mill- 
ers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. and the Michigan Mill- 
ers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., were denied in orders 
signed by Judge W. M. Nevins in the superior 
court at Davenport, Nov. 16, and judgments 
for the costs of these actions were entered 
against the milling company. The company 
sued the five insurance companies, seeking 
$30,000 for wheat stored in the Creston Co-op- 
erative Grain Co. warehouses and elevator here, 
when they were destroyed by fire March 1, 1936. 
A superior court jury, on Dec. 17, last, found for 
the defendants. It is reported now that the 
suits will be appealed in the supreme court. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Denver, Pa.—The Gehman Bros. mill sus- 
tained a small damage by fire on Nov. 8, from 
the slipping of a belt on a motor pulley. 


Scranton, Pa.—The feed storage plant of the 
Scranton Flour & Grain Co. was damaged by 


fire Dec. 1. Delay in sounding the fire alarm 
gave the flames a big start. Loss is estimated 
at $20,000. A large portion of the grain was 


stored on the first floor, where damage 
limited to that caused by water. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


was 


Hrwin, S. D.—Herman Hansen, of Aurora, 
has taken charge of the George P. Sexauer ele- 
vator here. succeeding Ray Curry, who re- 
signed. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—The South Dakota Wheat 
Growers Ass'n is equipping its elevator with a 
HowelH Direct Connected Geared Head Drive 
and 10-h.p. Fairbanks Motor. 

Centerville, S. D*-The Farmers Grain Co. 
elevator, closed for a short time, has reopened 
with the grain and coal departments operated 
by different parties. Jack Devers and son, Ed, 
have taken over the grain buying part of the 
business while P. J. Waltner, manager of the 
elevator for a short time before the stockholders 
decided to close, is handling the coal depart- 
ment. 

Herrick, S. D.—The government filed findings 
of fact, conclusions of law, and order for judg- 
ment in the case of the Dnited States against 
A. Zorba, of the Zorba Land, Grain & Live 
Stock Co., for alleged conversion of grain on 
which the government held a lien thru a Farm 
Credit loan. Zorba, it is said, purchased the 
grain from a debtor of the F.C.A., and the gov- 
ernment now gets judgment for its interest in 
the grain, amounting to only $7.14. Zorba is 
assessed for costs of the suit, and interest. 


SOUTHEAST 


Hollywood, Miss.—The Farmers Gin & Mlg. 
Co. plant was destroyed by fire recently, with 
a $15,000 loss. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Fire. due to a trash pile 
blaze, caused an $800 loss to the Cosby-Hodges 
Mig. Co. recently. 

Georgiana, Ala.—G. W. Salter 
added. another room to its store, 
house an enlarged feed department. 

Hephzibah, Ga.—N. A. Cooper & Sons of 
Athens, Ga., have purchased the Richmond 
Mills and are adding a feed mill to the plant. 

Cambria, Va.—The Exchange Milling Co. suf- 
fered a small damage loss on Oct. 9, due to ex- 
posure from a creamery and flour mill building. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth, Tex.—J. M. Clark, chief inspector 
of the Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange, 
fell and broke his right arm recently. 
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r Hereford, Tex.—The Frazier Oil & Grain Co. 
is installing a 200-bbl. flour mill, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation Jan. 1. 


College Station, Tex.—Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n held its annual meeting here Dec. 
1. The program was in charge of the A. & M. 
College officials. 

McGregor, Tex.—The McGregor Mill & Grain 
Co. plant was destroyed by fire Nov. 18. Loss 
on the building is estimated at $8,000 and on 
the small grain and corn at $2,500. 


Sudan, Tex.—Lamb County Grain Co. was re- 
cently incorporated to conduct a warehouse; 
capital stock, $2,000. Incorporators are Sam 
Sanders, James A. Gowdy and E. C. Davis. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—New members enrolled by 
the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n include 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co., Inc., of White Deer, 
Tex.; the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston; 
A. S. Lewis, Dallas, Tex.—G. E. Blewett, sec’y. 


Lamesa, Tex.—John A. King has completed 
a new storage house for grain and has installed 
a new feed grinder, which will enable him to do 
custom grinding. He will conduct a retail feed 
and coal business as well as buy any kind of 
grain. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—I have just been furnished 
a copy of a suggested State Wage and Hour 
Bill which will probably be introduced at our 
coming Session, this suggestion being made by 
Sec’y of Labor Perkins at a convention of all 
labor commissioners in Washington, recently. 
This bill is more drastic than the Federal Bill, 
carrying no exemptions whatever. This Ass’n 
should have ample funds to fight this bill when 
and if it is introduced at Austin.—G. E. Blewett. 
sec’y, Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—A new truck peddler pill 
will be introduced at the coming session, pre- 
pared by the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n 
and supported and indorsed by all the various 
trade organizations in Texas. The bill is re- 
vised from one that died on the calendar last 
year. It is, in part, ‘‘to require itinerant mer- 
chants to obtain and carry motor vehicle lia- 
bility and property damage insurance; to re- 
quire itinerant merchants to provide integrity 
bonds to protect the public against fraud; to 
require itinerant merchants to provide bonds 
for the payment of taxes and license fee; to 
provide for the appointment of the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Texas as the agent 
of itinerant merchants and their sureties for 
the service of process on them or either of 
them in this State; to provide for the service 
of process on such agent; to provide criminal 
penalties and civil liabilities for violation here- 
of; and declaring an emergency.’ Ass’n mem- 
bers are urged to urge state senators and rep- 
resentatives to vote for this bill.—G. E. Blewett, 
Sec’y, Texas Grain & Feed Ass'n. 


UTAH 


Tremonton, Utah.—The Garland-Tremonton 
Milling Co. mill was destroyed by fire the night 
of Nov. 12, at a loss estimated at $15,000. The 
loss was partly covered by insurance. Alfred 
Michaelis of Garland is manager of the mill, one 
of the largest in Box Elder county, and one 
of the oldest mills still in operation. Practically 
all of the feed grinding, mixing, rolling and 
related operations for the company have been 
carried on at this mill. A new feed prepara- 
tion plant and storage facilities will likely be 
started just as soon as the clean-up work is 
finished, it is stated. 


Exeland, Wis.—Ralph Teele is erecting a new 
feed store here.—H. C. B. 

Arcadia, Wis.—A. A. Blumentritt, 
of Strum, is operating a feed mill here. 


formerly 


Shawano, Wis.—Theodore Buettner, pioneer 
miller, observed his 90th birthday Nov. 27.— 
Eie@x Be 


Cadott, Wis.—E. J. Crane & Sons, Chippewa 
Falls, recently installed a corn and cob crusher 
in their local plant. 

Slinger, Wis.—The A. B. R. Grain Co. recently 
installed a new 24-in. attrition mill and a 1-ton 
triple action feed mixer. 

Fox Lake, Wis.—C. S. Porter is improving 
his elevator with the installation of new Atlas 
Rubber Covered Bucket Belting. 

3randon, Wis.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently purchased and installed a Howe 15-ton 
Motor Truck Seale, platform 22 x 9 ft. 
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Princeton, Wis.—Alex Koleski has taken over 
the Marshall Bros.’ feed grinding business. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—Edward H. Hasenstein, 
salesman for the Mayr Seed & Feed Co., was 
married Nov. 19 to Miss Virginia E. Valdes. 
—H. C. B. 

Withee, Wis.—John Christensen, 74, operator 
of a grain elevator and warehouse here since 
1902, died Nov. 16 in an Eau Claire hospital. 
—H. C. B. 

Horicon, Wis.—Harvey A. Braunschweig, of 
the Mayr Seed & Feed Co., at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., was married Nov. 12 to Miss Pear] Heling. 
—H. C. B. 

Cadott, Wis.—Alphonse Ampe, manager of 
the local Crane branch warehouse for the past 
seven years, has opened a new feed store in 
the Harding building. 

Sussex, Wis.—Nettesheim and Otto have pur- 
chased the old freight depot at Pewaukee and 
are using it to build a grain elevator here and 
will install a feed mill. 

Wisconsin Dells, Wis.—Daniel G. Colby, 74, 
operator of a portable feed grinding mill, died 
suddenly Nov. 21 in his home here following a 
heart attack.—H. C. B. 


Strum, Wis.—Oliver Stomprud is managing 
the Strum Mill, vacated by Al Blumentritt, until 
more definite arrangements are made. Mertin 
Rognlien is owner of the mill. 

Jackson, Wis.—Hoge & Gumm_ held open 
house Dec. 3 in celebration of the installation 
of a feed mill, feed mixer and corn crusher and 
cracker in their elevator here.—H. C, B. 


Bloomer, Wis.—O. F. Stelter & Sons are in- 
stalling new feed plant equipment, ineluding an 
18-in. double head motor driven feed mill and a 
one-ton vertical batch mixer, supplied by R. R. 
Howell Co. 

Superior, Wis.—Proposed demolition of the 
Daisy and Listman mills in East End was pro- 
tested by the Superior Federation of Labor at 
its regular meeting the night of Nov. 16, and the 
protest filed with the city council. 


Superior, Wis.—Robert North of this city was 
appointed to the state grain and warehouse 
commission Dec. 1 by Gov. La Follette to com- 
plete the unexpired term of Sen. Philip Nelson, 
who resigned to campaign successfully for re- 
election.—H. C. B. 


Grantsburg, Wis.—The old Hickerson Roller 
Mill has been dismantled. All machinery has 
been taken from the building and sold to the 
Amber Milling Co. at Rush City, Minn., with 
the exception of a corn sheller, which has been 
purchased by the Farmers Feed Store. 

Horicon, Wis.—Hugo Henkel has purchased 
the old Milwaukee Elevator, situated near the 
depot. and will handle feed, grains and seeds. 
He will install new grinding and mixing equip- 
ment. Mr. Henkel was formerly operator of 
the Mayr Seed & Feed Co. elevator here, 

La Crosse, Wis.—The Wisconsin Food Prod- 
ucts Co. has opened a new breakfast food fac- 
tory here, manufacturing puffed wheat and 
puffed rice. The company plans to manufacture 
other food products in the near future. J. F. 
Ziemann and H. L. Clements are owners. 


Loyal, Wis.—O. W. Trindal & Son awarded 
contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. for the in- 
stallation of a new Strong-Scott Attrition Mill 
with two 25-h.p. motors and a cleaner and 
mixer. New bins will be provided and the old 
plant remodeled. Harold Hills is local manager 
of the business. 

Elm Grove, Wis.—George and Roland Rein- 
ders celebrated the completion of ‘their new feed 
and fuel warehouse with a _ party. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 customers were invited and, among 
the hosts, was John Reinders, father of George 
and Roland, who conducted the business for 
years.—H. C. B. 

Union Grove, Wis.—First carload of soybeans 
ever to be shipped from Wisconsin was received 
late in November in Milwaukee from the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Elevator. Indications are that 
Racine County is getting the jump on the rest 
of the state in the development of the beans 
as a commercial farm product.—H. CC. B. 

Superior, Wis.—W. G. Kellogg, Minneapolis, 
vice-president of the Bunge Elvtr. Corporation 
of America,. an affiliate of the Bunge & Born 
Co., Buenos Aires, and J. Diesenbach, owner 
of a semolina mill at Rush City, Minn., recently 
inspected the abandoned Standard Milling Co 
property with a view to reopening the mill 
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Madison, Wis.—Four out of every five farms 
in Wisconsin are operated by the owners, ac- 
eording to the Crop Reporting Service of the 
Wisconsin and United States Departments of 
Agriculture. A recent study of farm tenancy 
in Wisconsin shows that in 1910 nearly 14 per 
cent of the farms in Wisconsin were operated by 
tenants. Since that time farm tenancy has 
gradually risen, but the most rapid increase has 
come in the years since the World War. This 
means more landlords’ liens to embarrass the 
grain buyer. 

MILWAUKEE LETTER 

The 750,000-bu. storage addition to the large 
plant of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been completed by the John §S. 
Metcalf Co. 

Carl Peters of the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co., has been named head of the Royal Order 
of Zebras of the Milwaukee Ass’n of Credit 
Men.—H. C. B. 

The rate of interest for advances on Bs/L for 
the month of December, 1938, has been deter- 
mined by the finance com’ite of the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange at 5 per cent. 

Civil suits brought by the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co. of Milwaukee against 20 insurance 
companies for $700,000 damages growing out of 
an explosion and fire at the plant April 10, 1937, 
were dismissed by stipulation Noy. 23 in federar 
court here by Judge Geiger. It was reported 
that the risk firms had settled the claims for 
about $385,000.—H. C. B. 


WYOMING 


Torrington, Wyo.—Ray Sutherland, prominent 
grain elevator operator, died suddenly while at 
work on Nov. 28. 


Transit on Reduced Government 
Rate? 


Thirty-four carloads of wheat were shipped 
in 1935 and 1936 by the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corporation from Oregon and 
Washington to Louisiana and Texas, stop- 
ping in transit for milling at Dallas, Tex., by 
the Morten Milling Co. and the Blue Bon- 
net Flour Corporation, at the rate granted 
government shipments. 

Claiming free transit is not permissible at 
the reduced rates the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. has brought suit against the 
Tex-o-Kan Flour Mills, Inc., in the federal 
court at Dallas to recover $2,655, making up 
the full rate that would have justified transit. 


The country’s monetary gold hoard in- 
creased last week $72,000,000 to the record- 
breaking total of $14,312,000,000 in 59-cent 


dollars. 


For Truck and Barge Competi- 
tive Rates in Northern 
Illinois 


The Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n and the 
Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n jointly 
have petitioned the Illinois Freight Ass’n to 
establish freight rates on corn from Northern 
Illinois points to Chicago that will permit 
the elevators in that territory to meet truck 
and barge competition. The proposal sets 
forth that it will be satisfactory for these 
rates to be subject to established grain mini- 
mum and made applicable on state trafhe 
only, and not subject to transit; in other 
words, to publish rates similar to those that 
expired Dec. 31, 1937. 

The proposed rates on corn cover IC 
points from Monee to Danforth, Irwin to 
Charlotte, Griswold to Flanagan. CRI&P 
from Joliet to Utica. AT&SF from Romeo 
to Kernan. EJ&E from Frontenac to Caton 
Farm. ALTON from Summit to Ocoya, 
Nevada to Smithdale. WABASH from Bris- 
bane to Wing, Cornell to Lodemia. CB&Q 
from Oswego to Richards. C&EI from 
Beecher to Pittwood. 

A hearing was held on the petition in the 
Union Station, Chicago, Nov. 29. 
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Fort William, Ont.—Twenty-six vessels 
were in the harbor Nov. 28 to load grain. 

Increased insurance rates soon becoming 
effective, 15 grain laden vessels left Fort 
William, Ont., Nov. 29. 

The standard box car in use on railroads 
of this country has a load limit of .124,700 
pounds or more than 62 tons. 


Grundy Center, Ia—One elevator here, 
besides shipping out several carloads of soy- 
beans, has shipped 160 truckloads of beans 
to Waterloo. 

The largest shipment of grain from Hous- 
ton, Tex., left recently in the steamship 
Frumenton, with 323,441.18 bus. wheat and 
30,598.34 bus. of kafir for Antwerp. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. has 
asked the Central Freight Ass’n to give it 
participation in the new export reshipping 
rates on grain via its lines to Portland and 
Boston. 

Muscatine, Ia.—Repair of the Hennepin 
Canal was advocated at the recent meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Ass’n at St. Louis, 
giving Muscatine a direct water outlet to 
Chicago. 

C. B. & Q.’s Supplement No. 1 to Tariff 
Ge OMEN owls46- Re" lil, (Ca Ge Nom lose 
effective Dec. 16, increases rate on grain 
and grain products between Chana and Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
29,159 cars during the week ending Nov. 
26, against 32,536 cars during the like week 
of 1937, as reported by the Ass’n of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Illinois Central Supplement No. 17 to Tar- 
iff 7679-V, Supplement No. 15 to Ill. C. C. 
No. A-1481, effective Dec. &, provides change 
in rules and regulations covering shipments 
of grain stopped in transit at Kankakee, lll. 

To meet competition of truckers by legis- 
lation the Kansas City Board of Trade is 
compiling reports from grain shippers show- 
ing the number of cars shipped in Kansas 
and Missouri each year since 1932 and the 
number shipped before and after Jan. 1, 1935. 


North Dakota railroads have petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate the intrastate rates on grain and live 
stock that are lower than corresponding rates 
for interstate movement. The railroads would 
have the rates set by the state railroad com- 
mission declared discriminatory, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Board of Trade has 
been granted a reopening of the complaint on 
grain transit filed a year ago and on which an 
adverse ruling had been made July 27. The 
complaint alleged that Kansas City was being 
denied certain stopping and transit privileges 
while other points were allowed them. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.’s 
Supplement No. 1 to Tariff No. 5-H, Ill, 
C. C. No. B-205, effective Dec. 20, cancels 
rate on grain from Havana to Peoria and 
Pekin, Ill., and cancels rates on feed, ani- 
mal or poultry, from Peoria and Pekin to 
Allison Branch and Bruce-Stewardson, Til. 

Chicago, Ill—The readjustment of pro- 
portional rates from Chicago and related 
gateways to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory on grain and grain products 
originating in, or manufactured from grain 
originating in, Trans-Mississippi River and 
Northwestern territories, published to be- 
come effective Dec. 5 is postponed for the pur- 
pose of having the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission determine the proper basis east of Chi- 
cago and related gateways on shipments origi- 
nating in Trans-Mississippi River territory 
transited at Minneapolis and other points in 
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Northwestern territory—J. S. Brown, mgr. 
Transportation Department, Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

In I. & S. 4558 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission leaves as they are the rates on 
wheat and products from Missouri River 
markets and beyond to Chicago and east 
with transit at Minneapolis, suspending the 
expiration dates in Kipp’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2825, and supp. 29 to Soo Line I. C. C. No. 
6695. 

Panama Canal ‘revenue from operations 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, 
was $23,305,527, and operating expenses $9,- 
395,624, leaving a net revenue of $13,909,903. 
This is a return of 2.9 per cent on the capi- 
tal investment of $507,666,409, not including 
costs of fortifying the canal nor military 
expenses. 

San Francisco, Cal—A fair amount of ac- 
tivity was experienced during November in 
the Pacific Coast grain freight and charter 
markets, with a slight advance in cargo rates 
on full cargo business. The exportation of 
American wheat and flour to North China 
is probably responsible for the advance.— 
Waifs gl Bie) ise 


Chicago, Ill—For the first time in the 
history of this port a large freight boat en- 
tered Lake Calumet last month, the D. Z. 
Norton, with 293,000 bus. of wheat. Since 
1934 a harbor 28 ft. deep has been dredged 
in the south end of the lake, the clay being 
used to create 125 acres of made land for 
docks and warehouses. 


Class I railroads of the United States in 
the first ten months of 1938 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $273,709,020 which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.24 per 
cent on their property investment, according 
to reports just filed by the carriers with the 
Buro of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 


Sale of the Mississippi River government 
barge line was urged by the transportation 
conference at Washington sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The conference also urged repeal of the un- 
distributed profits tax, measures regulating 
train length and working conditions and spe- 
cial freight rates to the government under 
the land grant statutes. 


New Orleans, La—E. H. Thornton, man- 
ager of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Buro, 
told Examiners Mackley and Hall of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at the 
hearing that the ports should enjoy the 
same rates for transshipment of grain re- 
ceived by water as the inland points enjoy 
tor all rail-carried grains. He asked that 
New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola and other 
Southern ports be given this parity with 
inland points. : 


Abandonment of 67.47 miles of line by the 
Rock Island was authorized Nov. 30 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, disre- 
garding a plea by the railroad brotherhoods 
that the men would lose their jobs. The 
Commission rules that it had no power to 
impose labor conditions. The line to be 
abandoned extends from Altamont to Still- 
ings Junction, Mo., and was once part of 
the main line, before the more direct line was 
built eight years ago. 


Fred S. Keiser, traffic commissioner of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, attended the 
hearings under way in Minneapolis, on a 
petition of the Traffic Ass’n there for elimi- 
nating switching charges levied on all grain 
shipped into that and the Duluth market. A 
number of grain growers and shippers also 
asked to have the charges abolished because 
farmers and shippers were hit to the extent 
of $200,000 annually. No protest has arisen 
over switching fees in Duluth, because buy- 
ers absorb the charge instead of billing it 
back on the country seller, a practice just 
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the opposite in effect in the Twin Cities.— 
rac. Cs 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Joint hearings by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and_ the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission began Noy. 30 on complaints against 
switching charges on grain and flaxseed to 
and from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and 
Superior. At several other grain markets 
complainants allege the grain goes to indus- 
tries and connecting lines at the line haul 
rate without a charge for switching, effect- 
ing unjust discrimination. 


_ For each pound of coal consumed in 
freight service the railroads in the first nine 
months of 1938 hauled eight and four-fifths 
tons of freight and equipment a distance of 
one mile, the best record in fuel efficiency 
that has ever been established in the freight 
service. This was an increase of 5.2 per cent 
in fuel efficiency compared with 1920, when 
the average for the entire year was five and 
four-fifths gross tons hauled one mile for 
each pound of coal used. 


Why the Discrimination in 
Rates? 


Due to trucks supplying practically 100% 
of the nearby corn needs—except from local 
industries—about the only demand on the 
local market at present comes from buyers 
for Texas and other points in the far South 
and West 

1) UG ae 


Here is what actually happens. If a dealer 
from a more distant point, say Palmer, Ia., 
and a dealer from a nearby point, say Lex- 
ington, Mo., each have a car of corn for sale 
on our Kansas City market, the Texas buyer 
can purchase the Palmer car and ship it to 
Fort Worth for 21%c cwt. But he cannot 
buy the Lexington car and ship it to Fort 
Worth without paying 26c cwt., and the out- 
bound railroad would refund in no way this 
additional 4%c cwt. 

In addition, the inbound road charges the 
Lexington dealer a ridiculous rate of 10c 
cwt. for a haul of 43 miles, while the out- 
bound road charges only twice as much 
(20%c) for a haul of 483 miles, or ELEVEN 
TIMES FARTHER.—S. C. Masters of Rus- 
sell Grain Co. 


1.C.C. Schedules Hearings on 
Truck Regulation 


_ Acting under authority of the Motor Carrier 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
scheduled a hearing Ex Parte No. MC-28, in 
Washington Dec. 16, to determine if its au- 
thority to “promote safety of operation, and 
; prescribe qualifications and maximum 
hours’ extends only to drivers of trucks of 
private carriers that operate in interstate com- 
merce, or whether its authority extends to all 
employes of private carriers. 

A series of hearings have been scheduled also 
to establish “reasonable requirements with re- 
spect to qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employes and safety of operation 
and equipment.” Involved are all businesses 
that operate their own trucks in interstate com- 
merce, including grain dealers who haul grain, 
feed, or other products, whether owned or not, 
across state lines. 

Titled “Ex Parte MC-3,” these hearings are 
to be held: Jan. 9, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission offices, Washington, D. C.; Jan. 12, Ho- 
tel New Yorker, New York City; Jan. 16, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Jan. 19, Hotel Nicol- 
let, Milwaukee; Jan. 23. U. S. Court House, 
Spokane, Wash.; Jan. 25, Hotel Multonomah, 
Portland. Ore.; Jan. 30, California Railroad 
Commission offices, Los Angeles, Cal.; Feb. 3, 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb.; Feb. 6, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Wage-Hours Law exempts from its pro- 
visions regarding hours, all employes for whom 


the Interstate Commerce Commission is author- 
ized to establishiqualifications and hours of serv- 
ice. Should the hearings in Ex Parte MC-3 estab- 
lish that the authority of the Commission also 
extends to garage attendants and other em- 
ployes, such employes would also be exempt 
from the Wage-Hour Laws regulations. 


Analysis of South Dakota 
Cooperative Elevators 


By Pror. Raymonp PENN before Farmers 
Elevator Ass’n of South Dakota 


The South Dakota State College Experiment 
Station and the Farm Credit Administration 
made a survey of all the cooperatives in South 
Dakota to find out what kind they were, where 
they were located, and something of their 
problems. There were about 350 cooperative 
associations in South Dakota in July, 1937. Of 
this number 203 were cooperative elevators, 51 
were cooperative oil stations, and 40 were co- 
operative creameries. 

Even in the poor marketing year of 1936- 
1937 when there was very little grain han- 
dled the elevators did $12,600,000 worth of 
business as compared to the next closest group 
—creameries—which did $5,600,000 worth of 
business. In July, 1937, there were 27,700 
members of cooperative elevators, and 52,800 
patrons. 

It was evident from this general survey of 
cooperatives in South Dakota that the coopera- 
tive elevator group is by far the most important 
from the standpoint of numbers, extent of 
membership, and volume of business. 

An attempt has been made to analyze the 
business activities of a large group of coop- 
erative elevators to show how these elevators 
compare with other elevators of the same size 
and the same type of business; also to com- 
pare these elevators with all those associations 
in the area. The S. D. State College Experi- 
ment Station and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion have again cooperated on this analysis. In- 
formation was secured on the business opera- 
tions of 78 elevators in the 1936-37 marketing 
year and 74 elevators in the 1937-38 market- 
ing year. The information collected was an- 
alyzed as to the working capital, fixed capital, 
the volume of business, and the financial re- 
sults of operation. The main value resulting 
from this analysis is to the individual asso- 
ciation. 

First, in respect to the relationship between 
total sales and expenses per dollar of sales 
for the marketing year 1937-1938. In those 
elevators which did less than $25,000 gross 
business, the expenses per dollar of sales were 
20 cents; elevators doing between $25,000 and 
$50,000 the expense per dollar of sales was 
12.4 cents; those associations doing between 
$50,000 and $75,000 business had expenses of 
8.7 cents per dollar of sales; those doing be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000 of business had 
expenses of 6.7 cents per dollar of sales; those 
doing between $100,000 and $150,000 of busi- 
ness had expenses of 6.1 cents per dollar of 
sales; those doing between $150,000 and $200,- 
000 of business had 5.3 cents per dollar of 
sales; those doing over $200,000 worth of 
business had expenses of 6.5 cents per dollar 
of sales. 

It appears from this analysis that a coopera- 
tive elevator must do approximately $150,000 
in business in order to get the overhead costs 
to a minimum. 

Of the elevators doing over $200,000 worth 
of business, a few had very large sideline busi- 
nesses. This accounts for the increased cost 
per dollar of sales in this group. 

All elevators have a difficult job to maintain 
their margins on grain sales when prices are 
on a downward trend. This is especially true 
when the volume of grain is so small that it 
cannot be hedged daily. In the 1937-1938 mar- 
keting year the price was on the down grade, 
and as a result many elevators were operat- 
ing on less than the 3-cent margin per bushel. 
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In this discussion of volume and expenses it 
must be remembered that the manager and 
the directors and the members have much to 
do with the efficiency of operation of the asso- 
ciation. Some elevators had very low cost 
with a volume of sales less than $100,000. 
There were other associations with sales over 
$200,000 that had rather high costs. The pos- 
sibility for expanding the volume of business 
rests partly in getting better crops in their 
respective communities, and partly in reducing 
competition between cooperatives in the same 
trade area. 

A second point of interest is the ratio be- 
tween current receivables and current assets. 
Current receivables should not represent more 
than 40 per cent of the current assets of an 
elevator association. There were three asso- 
ciations with less than 10 per cent of their 
current assets tied up in current receivables; 
fiye associations had between 10 and 20 per 
cent of their current assets in current receiv- 
ables; seven associations had between 20 and 
30 per cent of their current assets in current 
receivables; nineteen associations had between 
30 and 40 per cent of their current assets in 
current receivables. This makes a total of 
thirty-four associations out of seventy-five who 
had less than 40 per cent of their current as- 
sets tied up in current receivables. Sixteen 
associations had between 40 and 50 per cent 
of their current assets in current receivables ; 
six associations had between 50 and 60 per 
cent of current assets in current receivables; 
five had between 60 and 70 per cent of cur- 
rent assets in current receivables; five asso- 
ciations had between 70 and 80 per cent of 
current assets in current receivables ; nine asso- 
ciations had between 80 and 90 per cent of 
current assets in current receivables. 

This makes 41 elevators who had more than 
40 per cent of their current assets in current 
receivables. It appears from these figures that 
cooperative elevators must adopt a more rigid 
credit policy if they are to maintain enough 
operating capital to function efficiently. The 
credit problem of elevators has been aggra- 
vated by the lack of money in the community 
and by the: increased sideline business. 


The report that Missouri corn growers 
were training the corn borers to make corn 
cob pipes was true, but the borers objected 
to the state tax on screws so pulled a sit- 
down strike and that closed the open air 
meerschaum factory. 

Ten weevil were put in an elevator boot 
on a hot day in June. Every nineteen and 
one-half hours the number of weevil in the 
boot was doubled. How soon was the leg- 
belt stopped and burned in two by the fric- 
tion of the head pulley? 


Texas Rates on Coarse Grain 


Examiners Mackley and Hall of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have recommend- 
ed in No. 27,725 and 27,337 that the Commis- 
sion hold that the refusal of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission to permit the increased inter- 
state basis on coarse grains on intrastate ship- 
ments has resulted in undue prejudice and un- 
just discrimination against interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

They recommended an increase in intrastate 
rates on coarse grains to the basis prescribed 
in 164 I.C.C. 694 and 205 I.C.C. 301. 

Shippers attacked rates on wheat from Dim- 
mitt, Magic City, Densworth, Meldavis, Wesco 
and Belco, Tex., to Texas ports as parts of 
thru rates to destinations in north Atlantic 
seaboard territory and to foreign ports for ex- 
port. The rates were alleged to be unreason- 
able because they exceeded the maximum com- 
mon-point rate of 33 cents. 

The examiners said the Commission should 
find that the conditions affecting the transpor- 
tation of coarse grains between points in Texas 
had not been shown to have changed materially 
since the findings and orders in respect of those 
rates in the grain case. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The annual conyention of 
the Kentucky Seed Dealers Ass'n will be 
held here in January. 

Raleigh, N. C.—The retail seed dealer's 
license which has cost $25 since 1918, has been 
reduced to $10 in the new seed law. 


Washington, D. C.—Proposed. federal seed 
legislation will be considered at a meeting 
Dec. 15 and 16 announced by the Sec’y of 
Agriculture. é 

Memphis, Neb.—The seed, feed and imple- 
ment store of the Farmers Union Co-opera- 
tive was recently damaged by fire. The loss 
was $8,500, fully insured. 

Helena, Mont.— Walter Card, aged 70, and 
for 33 years in charge of the seed depart- 
ment of the State Nursery & Seed Co., died 
Nov. 5 of heart trouble. 

Conrad, Mont.—The newly organized Con- 
rad Producers Co-operative has bought the 
seed and feed business of Iren DeSteffany. 
Alvin Erickson will be manager. 


Langdon, N. D.—The state durum show 
will be held here Dec. 15 and 16. Samples 
collected from 200 elevators will be graded, 
for seed. Speaking programs afternoons and 
evenings will add to the interest. 


Fargo, N. D.—The W. H. Magill Seed Co. 
has been formed by W. H. Magill, formerly 
with the frm of Magill & Co., operating the 
Fargo Seed House. The new firm has taken 
a building in Front street and will specialize 
in hybrid seed corn. 

Diagonal, Ia—John T. Price has 80 acres 
of popcorn and is buying from his neighbors. 
He has shipped one car of 800 bus. to Kansas 
City, with two more to go. Some of his fields 
of popcorn yielded a crop greater in value than 
the price he paid for the land. 

Grand Junction, Colo.—Creditors of the 
Grand Junction Seed Co. met recently and 
appointed D. W. Aupperle trustee to take 
charge of and operate the business. Liabili- 
ties are $60,822 and assets $98,716. The re- 
tail store at Ogden, Utah, will be closed. An- 
other meeting of creditors will be held 
Dec. 15. 

Ottawa, Ont.—The new paragraph of the 
regulations on important importation of 
seeds provides that “The coloring of red 
clover and alfalfa seed may be done by the 
consignor before shipment to Canada or by 
the consignee upon arrival of the seed under 
supervision of an inspector or a collector 
of National Revenue.” 

Astoria, Ore.—Clatsop County’s bent grass 
growers have sold the bulk of this fall’s 
crop of seed, only a month after the harvest 
was completed. In addition to 1,000 acres 
of bent grass, growers harvested several 


Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 


PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Bd. F., wholesale field sees. 


score of acres of fescue grass for seed this 
year, a new crop in this district. Fescue and 
crested wheat grass both brought a good price 
this year.—F, K. H. - 
Raleigh, N. C.—Once known as the 
“dumping ground” for poor quality seed, 
North Carolina has joined the more progres- 
sive states with the perfection of a seed iest- 
ing laboratory second to none in the South. 
Seed tests for germination and purity were 
increased 65 per cent over the previous bien- 
nium. A total of 20,714 seed tests were made 
free of charge for farmers. With the addt- 
tion of one analyst, the capacity for work 
has been approximately doubled—W. Kerr 
Scott, Commissioner of Agriculture. 


St. Paul, Minn.—A hybrid corn course 
was opened Dec. 12 at University Farm by 
W. C. Coffey, director of the University De- 
partment of Agriculture. Topics and speak- 
ers included “Grading Methods Used in Wis- 
consin for Registered Hybrid Seed,” Prof. 
A. H. Wright, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; ‘Problems in Planting Hy- 
DridmSeed= Corn J) D. Barnard,” wespeur: 
Minn.; a special seed grading demonstration 
by Henry Olsgard, farmer near Houston 
Minn.; “Economic Consequences of Hybrid 
Cor, by Dr, AL AS Dowell)” University 
farm economist. Monday night, members 
of the short course attended a banquet spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Cron Improvement 
Assn. 

Lexington, Ky.—Fall trade on field seed 
was good in most lines; slightly off on blue 
grass and very heavy on orchard grass. We 
also had some excellent fall trade for clovers. 
We have in sight one of the largest crops 
of Korean Lespedeza on record. It looks 
like prices on this item will be very cheap 
this spring. In fact, with the exception of 
orchard grass there doesn’t seem to be any 
shortage in any of our major items. Or- 
chard grass was practically a tailure last 
year, and the importations, according to our 
estimate, will only supply half the normal 
demand. We have a large crop of tobacco 
here, and the best quality on record, and we 
think we are going to get a good average 
price, which, as far as Lexington is con- 
cerned, will turn loose probably about $23,- 
000,000 in new money and about one and 
one-half times as much as that in the other 
burley markets in central Kentucky, most 
of which money will ultimately find its way 
thru Lexington. We are looking for a good 
spring trade.—A., C. Brent, pres., C. S. Brent 
Seed Co. 


Seeds in the Trade Agreement 


The trade agreement made Noy. 17. be- 
tween the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, effective Jan. 1 for 
a 3-year period reduces the rate per pound 
of duty on imports into the United States as 
follows: Rye grass seed, 3c to 1%c; clover 
seed not specially provided for, 3c to 2c; 
turnip seed, 4c to 3c; rutabaga seed, 4e to 


3c: mustard seeds, whole, 2c to 134c. 
4 


On exports of seeds from the United States 
to the United Kingdom the rate of duty re. 
mains the same, 10 per cent ad valorem, 
and it is agreed that the rate of duty shall 
not be increased during the life of the 
agreement on Meadow fescue; smooth- 
stalked meadow grass (known here as Ken- 
tucky blue grass); agrostis, variety alba, 
otherwise known as redtop; and timothy. 


Western Seedsmen Discuss Try 
ing Trade Problems 


“Buying of wholesale stocks of seeds this 
fall has been on a sounder basis than in a 
number of years,” declared Berkley Michael, 
of the Michael-Leonard Seed Co., comment- 
ing on the national stocks of field seeds and 
business prospects for seedsmen, during the 
mid-winter meeting of the Western Seeds- 
men’s Ass'n, at the Continental Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. “Seedsmen have found the 
soil conservation program of the federal gov- 
ernment a help since it has encouraged 
planting of legumes and forage plant seeds. 
3ut a great many seemingly hidden costs 
have crept into the seed business and it is 
important to the seedsman to take sufficient 
margin on the stocks he handles to cover all 
of the costs of the services he renders.” 

JOSEPH FPF. COX. of thes Sa Desarie 
ment of Agriculture had described earlier the 
soil conservation and farm program of the 
government for 1939, including therein a 
summary of Department of Agriculture ac- 
tivities for the last six vears, and a summary 
of the acreages devoted to various crops. 

“It is estimated that over one hundred 
million dollars of the 1939 program will be 
claimed by farmers who successfully carry 
out soil conserving practices involving plant- 
ing of grasses and legumes.” 

W. A. WHEELER, also of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, talked to the seedsmen 
about seed verification service, with particu- 
lar reference to the seed dockage inspection 
service and the investigational work on 
dockage of sudan, sweet clover, and lespe- 
deza. Mr. Wheeler's purpose was to extend 
the latter services which were announced by 
the hay, feed, and seed division earlier this 
year. 

LYNDON KING, Minneapolis, chairman 
of the wage-hour convite of the American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, described the Wage-Hour 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 

Imports of forage plant seeds during No- 
vember, and during the five months ended Nov. 
30, compared, with the like periods a year 
earlier, as reported by the Buro of Plant In- 
dustry, were as follows, in pounds : 


November July-November 

G 1938. 1937 1938 1937 
\lfalfa 247,500 600 372,900 1,357,000 
Bluegrass, Can. 4,000 600 4,000 22300 
Brome, smooth 214,500 2,500 £96,000 223.900 
Clover, alsike 700 93,000 700 »=271,000 
Clover, crimson .... 000 4,479,200 1,706,700 
Clover, red 100 900 162,800 987 500 


Clover, white 479,100 359,200 812.300 1,025.300 
Fescue, meadow 600 11,800 aks 
Grass, orchard 485,700 368,800 45,100 
Mixtures, alsike : 
and timothy 200 66,700 200 79.300 
Mixtures. alsike, J 
timothy and 
red clover 7.400 


Rape, winter 1,064,300 S70,700 


3,982,400 1.722,600 


Ryegrass, Italian a 261,200 2.300 564.600 
Rvegrass, per'l 49,700 242,500 192.800 464.300 
Timothy LOO. = en eee 200 1,300 
Veteh, common ee SS.000 868,500 2,044,200 
Vetch, hairy 98,600 43,600 4,466,400 4,435,100 
Vetch, Huneariom so 9 Wissen ene ree 284,200 
Bentgrass 600 1,000 2.800 8.100 
Bluegrass, ¢ é snp ne 7,100 ee 
Bluegr ie 9,100 112,000 201,200 286.200 
Bluegrass. wood 1,100 ...... 1,500 1,300 
Clover, subter’n PAV ease Rai 900 "300 
Glover: suckling 2700" — ele 31,600 10,300 
Dogtail,crested 100 9,100 100 15.500 
Fescue, Chew. 43.600 12,200 458,100 524,800 
rescue. other 48,600 23,000 101,000 56,900 
Grass, Bahia AQT) PRR AS V2 SOG eee 
Grass, carpet Pia oe 12,300 200 
Grass, Dallis 400 31,300 94,400 64,600 
Grass, Guinea 2 OUI Mee nn 23, DOO manent ae 
Grass, molasses 1.300 8,300 1,700 3,300 
: , rescue 26,100.08 eae 47,900 1.100 
Rhodes 100 3,800 31,900 20,300 
Grass. velvet PESO Sateseeays = 20,100 800 
Medick, black 11,100 11,100 44,300 32.890 
Mixtures, grass Sie be oO be oc iepyons ul 4,200 
Sweetclover 2,597,600 1,232,400 4,734,300 3,703,700 
Vetch, purple Sve isel Seater Rese eeatte 500 
Wheatgrass, 
erested 46,900 1.400 184,600 24,300 
Wheatgrass, 
slender re 2,500 18,100 2,500 
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Act and reviewed all possible effects of this 
legislation on the seed industry. 


PRESIDENT BARI Mer PAGE St 
Louis, ventured a review of his observations 
in the seed business, saying: 


President Page for Weed Control 


“The lessons of last spring were apparently 
so impress ve that seedsmen have continued to 
think in retrospection far into the autumn and 
even through most of the harvest season. Not 
that seedsmen have become cautious and con- 
Servative, but perhaps a little less reckless in 
their attempts to outbid each other on the first 
hundred carloads of a very long crop or the last 
long tail of a reportedly ‘short crop.’ 


“This reversal of thinking is a healthy sign 
and, together with somewhat larger crops of 
most field seeds and lower commodity prices, 
has led to the accumulation of inventories at 
more conservative levels, which is in _ itself 
srounds for mild optimism. 

“Part of the increase in the index price of 
seed is due to the advent of hybrid seed corn 
and part to the increased cost of preparing for 
market seeds to meet the new standards of 
quality and freedom from weeds. 


“This last point deserves serious considera- 
tion. The seed trade has borne the brunt of the 
fight to control weeds, installing expensive and 
intricate machinery, expensive laboratory equip- 
ment, employing technically trained personnel, 
all for the improvement of the product. These 
changes have greatly increased the man-hours 
of labor in properly cleaning seed. Most seeds 
must now go over two or more types of clean- 
ing mills, some of which are of low hourly ca- 
pacity. The expense of testing and labelling is 
most important and still increasing. 

“About 75% of seeds now sold are uncleaned 
and untested and move from farmer to farmer, 
or through truck peddler from farmer to farmer. 
Obviously the seed trade cannot prevent the 
spread of weeds in seeds it does not handle. Yet 
it is largely those farmer to farmer sales which 
establish the market for our recleaned, tested 
and labelled seeds. Two things are needed— 

“Ist. Seed laws must be made applicable to 
all who sell seeds for planting purposes, and 

‘9nd. The farmer must be educated to the 
value of clean seeds. 

“Toward accomplishment of the latter, the 
American Seed Trade Association last June 
adopted a resolution requesting that extension 
specialists in weed control be established in each 
state. For the sake of emphasis I should like to 
suggest that the Western Seedsmen’s Associa- 
tion adopt a similar resolution.’’ 


THE CONVENTION’S afternoon ses- 
sion, called following an excellent luncheon 
served the delegates at the expense of the 
ass’n, was entirely executive. In the eve- 
ning delegates attended a banquet and enter- 
tainment thru the courtesy of Kansas City 
seed houses. 


Seek Extension of Seed Law 
Authority 


The National Ass’n of Commissioners, Sec- 
retaries & Directors of Agriculture, meeting 
in Miami, Fla., early last month, adopted a 
resolution stating 

WHEREAS, approximately 75% of some im- 
portant agricultural seeds in certain areas are 
sold from farmer to farmer or from farmer 
through truck peddlers or local merchants to 
other farmers without recleaning, testing or 
labeling, and 

WHERBEAS, this condition constitutes a seri- 
ous menace in the spread of noxious weeds, and 

WHEREAS, many state seed laws now exempt 
from their labeling requirements all sales by 
the farmer grower; 

RESOLVED. that it be the recommendation 
of this Association, to each of the several State 


Legislatures, that in considering future state 
seed laws or changes in existing state seed 


laws that consideration be given to more effec- 
tivelv preventing the spread of weeds by in- 
cluding in all such laws provisions limiting the 
weed content, particularly the noxious weed 
content, and/or requiring the proper labeling 
of all agricultural seeds when sold for planting 
purposes whether by the farmer producer, by 
truckers. merchants, seedsmen or ee rhe 


Says President Earl M. Page. of > West- 
ern Seedsmen’s Ass’n: “This is a ae u official 
recognition of this problem not previously 


granted. The membership of the National 
Ass'n of Commissioners, Secretaries & Direc- 
tors of Agriculture consists of men who are 
directly responsible for state seed law en- 


forcement. 
“To secure fundamental changes in state seed 
laws which will require all vendors of seeds 


to comply with their cleaning and labeling re- 
quirements is not too much to hope for if we 
are willing to work for them.” 


Change in Seed Staining 
Regulations 


Alfalfa and red clover seed imported into 
the United States under the “green” stain- 
ing regulations will now be easier to iden- 
tify. Instead of 1 per cent, 5 of such seed 
must be stained green, according to an an- 
nouncement of the United State Department 
of Agriculture. 

The federal seed act requires staining of 
all imported alfalfa and red clover seed as 
follows: 

Alfalfa and red clover seed grown in Can- 
ada, 1 per cent violet; red clover seed grown 
in Italy, 10 per cent red; alfalfa seed grown 
in Africa, 10 per cent red; ,alfalfa seed 
grown in Turkestan, 10 per cent purple red; 
alfalfa seed grown in South America, 10 per 
cent orange red; alfalfa and red clover seed 
of unknown origin, 10 per cent red. 

Alfalfa and red clover seed of known origin 
not classified above must be stained 5 per 
cent green. 


Grass Improvement Featured at 
Minnesota Seed Meet 


Improvement of grasses and legumes was 
the subject of Dr. H. K. Hayes, chief of the 
division of agronomy and plant genetics at 
the University of Minnesota, in a featured 
address before the 9th annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Seed Dealers Ass’n, held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 

“Many states have undertaken grass im- 
provement during the last five years,” said 
Dr. Hayes. “Over 30 of the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations now have well or- 
ganized ea areas A regional pasture lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been set & in Ponnsels ania to take 
the lead in developing the underlying prin- 
ciples of breeding for improvement of 
grasses. 

“Altho the problem is complicated and 
many-sided, it is no more difficult than the 
problem that faced corn breeders 20 years 
ago. Thru current and future studies we 
may expect to develop more efficient forages 
than are now available with respect to yield 


of hay and seed, resistance to disease, re- 
sistance to drouth and cold, tolerance for 
wet or saline soils, and palatability and nu- 


tritive value of herbage.” 

WEED CONTROL featured addresses by 
R. F. Crim, extension agronomist at the 
University of St. Paul, and Fred Crane, di- 
rector of Weed and Seed Control, Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture. Both insisted 
that farmers and seed dealers must cooperate 
if efhcient control of the weed problem is to 
be accomplished. The addresses of both 
Crim and Crane followed a luncheon for the 
seedsmen in attendance. 

Added to the membership of the ass’n dur- 
ing the convention were the Jacques Seed 
Co., Seed Division of the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Michael-Leonard Seed Co., and 
Vassar Seed Growers. 

ELECTION of officers placed the follow- 
ing for the ensuing year: E. F. Heim, Wino- 
na, president; E. J. Kiekenapp, Faribault, 
vice-pres., and Leslie Edgerton, Minneapolis, 
sec y-treasurer. Directors: L. L. McCulloch, 


Cargilly incre Vannes polisce ibis) wean Kamer 
Alexandria; J. H. Withey, Minneapolis; 
EON, 2 be Manes meal sandal senisos 
hanon, Prescott ( Wis.) 
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Plenty of Hybrid Corn Seed 


Ames, Ia—Enough seed has been grown 
this summer to meet any probable increases 
in hybrid demand for next spring, says Joe 
L. Robinson, agronomist at Iowa State Col 


lege. 
Prices might well decline but they cer- 
tainly will not increase, he believes. 
Higher priced seed, grown by commer- 


cial companies, may not drop in price since 
the larger growers may hold the seed over 
rather than lower their prices. 

The sale of hybrid seed has been slow be- 
cause farmers have been busy in the corn 
fields. 

Hybrid acreage in Iowa should increase 
next vear from 10 to 25 per cent, boosting 
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the total to 75 per cent of all corn grown, 
Robinson estimates. 

When the hybrid seed corn industry was 
in its infancy experts thought that of the 
total acreage of corn planted not more than 
75 per cent would be hybrid. Now they esti- 
mate that hybrid plantings may hit 85 or 90 
per cent of all corn grown. 


Curry Crowned Corn King 
Again 

William H. Curry, 48 year old farmer from 
Tipton, Ind., this year, for the third successive 
time, won the coveted crown and title of “Corn 
King” at the International Grain & Hay Show, 
which celebrated its 20th anniversary as a divi- 
sion of the International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago, Nov. 26-Dec. 3, inclusive. _ 

This third successive winning makes Curry 
the permanent possessor of the grand cham-~ 
pionship corn cup. As in the two previous 
winnings, Curry won the 1938 award on a 
10-ear sample of improved Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
an open pollinated variety. The sample was 
selected from a 32 acre field that averaged 84 
bushels per acre, which is a little below some 
of Curry’s previous records. Curry has won 
five medals in Indiana corn growing contests 
with samples from fields that averaged from 
97 to well over 100 bushels per acre. 

In growing his grand championship corn, 
Curry says he follows a three-year rotation of 
corn, small grains, and clover, with annual ap- 
plication of 125 pounds of commercial fertilizer 
per acre. 

Indiana contestants ran away with all other 
major corn honors as well as with the open 
championship this year. Peter Lux of Shel- 
byville, took the reserve championship with 
a 10-ear sample of Johnson County White. 
Richard B. Blackwell, Franklin, wrested the 
“Corn Prince” title from its Illinois holder in 
the Junior classes with a 10-ear sample of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, and Bobby Riggins, Craw- 
fordsville, was named reserve Junior cham- 

ion. 

‘ Even in the hybrid shelled corn classes, Indi- 
ana walked away with the honors. A. C. Stew- 
art, Greensburg, was named “Corn Duke,” and 
Gerald Bayless, Bluffton, reserve champion, 
both on showings of “Indiana No. 613.” 


TWO YOUNG BROTHERS, F.. Lloyd 
Rigby, 23, and William Justyn Rigby, 22, who 
work with their father a 320 acre farm at 
Wembley, in the Peace River Valley of Alberta, 

. kept the championship crowns for wheat and 
oats in Canada. Lloyd Rigby’s tray of Reward 
hard red spring wheat tested 67.5 pounds per 
bushel. Justyn Rigby’s sample of Victory oats 
tested 48.8 pounds per bushel. 

Canadian winners predominated as expected 
in most of the small grain classes, taking eight 
of the major awards. Quite unexpectedly, this 
predominance extended to soybeans, Hugh Jef- 
frey, of Whitby, Ont., being crowned “Soybean 
King” for his sample of the Mandarin variety 
which originated in Manchuria. In addition to 
the prizes named, the blue ribbon for navy 
beans went to Albert C. Gohn, Emo, Ont., on 
a sample of Gohn’s Rainy River; Cecil Trowell, 
Saltcoats, Sask., took honors for rye; Roy C. 
Chambers, Fenwick, Ont., was first in timothy 
seed; Louis Joseph Leduc, St. Isidore, Ont., 
first in red clover; Robert C. Dawson, Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ont., first in flint corn, and H. J. 
Davis, Edfield, Sask., first in field peas. 


IN THE RESERVE championships, U. S. 
A. divided honors with Canada. R. P. Rob- 
bins, Shaunavon, Sask., won the reserve rib- 
bon for wheat with a showing of “Durum Min- 
dum” weighing 64.9 pounds per bushel, but 
Paul Swisher, Hotchkiss, Colo., won the re- 
serve position on oats with a peck of Colorado 
No. 37, and Robert Sloan, Worthington, Ind., 
took the reserve on soybeans with a sample 
of Kingwa. Honors for first place in the spe- 
cial milling and baking contest for wheat were 
also split (as described elsewhere in this num- 
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Above: Thomas Condon, in charge of small grains at the International Grain & 33 Show, di 
i 1 , 5 a , splays 
Championship Samples of Oats, and Wheat, exhibited by the Rigby brothers, Wentbiey, Aik. se 
low: Grand Championship 10 ears of corn, exhibited by Wm. H. Curry, Tipton, Ind. 


ber) but this could doubtless be attributed to 
placing wheats in this utility test in separate 
classes, without an “open” contest in which win- 
ners in each class could compete against each 
other. 

AMERICAN WINNERS came into their 
own in the barley, sorghum, and forage crop 


a s i ‘ oo RUSSELL GRAIN CO. 


i 
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Russell Grain Co, 
Hilliards, Ohio 
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seed contests. Paul Swisher, Hotchkiss, Colo., 
took the barley ribbon with a sample of six- 
rowed Trebi barley, and L. E. Peterson, Victor, 
Mont., was the runner up with a sample of 
six-rowed Velvet. O. A. Heggenes, Fargo, 
N. D., headed the list of exhibitors of flax- 
seed. Mrs. Annie West, Edmond, Okla., showed 
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both the champion and the reserve champion 
samples of threshed grain sorghums, the first 
a sample of kafir; the second a sample of milo, 
and also took’ the championship on sorghum 
heads with a bundle of milo. M. L. Pock, 
Stillwater, Okla. received the reserve award 
in the latter class for his heads of kafir. 

The alsike cloyer blue ribbon was taken by 
R..F. Tauer,' Batdette, Minn.; the award for 
crested wheat grass seed, by Pioneer Ranch 
Co. & E. T. Grove, Lewistown, Mont.; for 
sweet clover seed, Paul Mund, Delamere, N. 
D.; for lespedeza, Meharry Farms, Attica, 
Ind.; for alfalfa seed, Jim Ramsey, Baudette, 
Minn. 

NEBRASKA’S University crop judging team 
won first honors for the third successive vear in 
crop judging contests sponsored for the last 
five years by the Chicago Board of Trade. At 
a dinner for the 12 college teams in the com- 
petition, the Board of Trade’s president, Ken- 
neth S. Templeton, presented gold medals to 
Harold Schudol, Rundall Peters, and Law- 
rence Treakle, members of the Nebraska team, 
and made $100 scholarship awards to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, the University of North 
Carolina, Oklahoma A. & M., and Michigan 
State. 

More than ever this year the International 
Grain & Hay Show was an education to both 
farm and city visitors, with its many histori- 
cal and modern displays of farm machinery, 
farming methods, maps, and trade graphs. 


Disappointing Yields from 
Hybrid Seed 


Opinions are mixed about hybrid seed corn. 
Hybrid corn in most parts of Indiana did not 
do as well as farmers hoped it would. Talked 
to our own elevators and as many farmers as 
we could about it and it is our opinion that all 
planted the corn too thick. Hybrid should un- 
der no circumstances be planted more than 
three grains to the hill. Best field we heard of 
in Indiana made 120 bushels to the acre, meas- 
ured and weighed. There were 10 acres in the 
field, rows 28 in. apart, drilled the corn a 
stallk to every 8 in., where it was thicker than 
this they went through and thinned it to 8 in. 
apart, used 500 lb. commercial fertilizer to the 
acre. That’s 400 Ib. to the acre more than any- 
body we know of uses. It is hard to induce 
farmers to use 100 lb. to the acre, they think 
50 Ib. should be enough.—Goodrich Bros. Co., 
P. E. Goodrich, Pres., Winchester, Ind. 


Seed Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during November, com- 
pared with November, 1937, except where 
otherwise indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
Chicago 221,000 60,000 35,000 54,000 
Duluth 151,628 126,702 619,625 537,303 
Ft. William 78,069 30,935 146,485 86,936 
Minneapolis 205,320 284,400 151,840 143,640 
Superior 2,940° 102,311 260,631 252,732 
AVA TICOUW EL, ciuene viehetacs 357 100 3 

KAFIR AND MILO 

Galveston = sraccs,: S450 On acct 12,857 
Houston Men Merete auceteears ©) tenaysvi ts 
Hutchinson 36,000 GRAD) on lic nea revs am ege 
Kansas City 142,800 188,600 69,600 67,200 


St. Joseph 3,000 1,500 6,000 


St. Louis 22,400 33,600 4,200 19,600 
Wichita 1,300 LOVZ007 rear = 2,600 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth 48,000 309.000 61,500 90,000 
CLOVER 


1,890,000 2,067,000 611,000 1,307,000 


Chicago, lbs. 
Milwaukee, 


lbs. 1,116,435 626,110 MIBDe fiat: 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 476.000 744,000 269,000 749,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 82,655 187,170 89,400 30,250 
SOYBEANS 
Baltimore LO ORAL T OTe stra 109,506 Reversi 
Chicago 2,464,000 2,226,000 1,702,000 1,497,000 
Indianapolis 246,400 393,400 23,800 145,600 
Omaha TSCHOOM™ watts aaah | susie 
Peoria FE ROO eA ath ) weilesths |e 8/2 .: 
Philadelphia ~ Sia? OG see vases 91,833 
St. Louis 398,400 68,700 8,200 


Toledo 


Baking Test Features Special 
Wheat Exhibit 


Utility featured a special class in the wheat 
exhibits at the International Grain & Hay 
Show this year for the first time. Bushel 
samples entered in this competition were 
judged on the basis of the kind of flour and 
bread they made. Of the total score of 100 
points, 80 points in this judging rested on 
the flour and the bread baked from it, while 
only 20 points were based on the appearance 
of the wheat, its uniformity, and its test 
weight. 

Exhibited with each sample entered in 
this competition was a dough development 
curve as measured by the Swanson Record- 
ing Dough Mixer perfected at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and a moisture absorption 
as measured by the Farinograph. These ma- 
chines measure the punishment that flour 
will take in a bake shop, how long the dough 
may be mixed before it begins to break 
down, and how quickly the baker must act 
in handling a batch of dough to make it pro- 
duce a high yield and a high quality of bread. 
Extensogram curves measuring the gas re- 
tention capacity of the dough when baked 
into bread made still another part of this ex- 
hibit, along with cut loaves of bread baked 
from the flour made from the wheat samples 
entered in this special exhibit. 

White wheats from Australia, hard spring 
wheats from Canada’s western provinces, 
and hard winter wheats from our great 
Southwest competed in this exhibition. Be- 
cause of the wide differences in climatic cou- 
ditions, sowing and harvesting times, and 
the characteristics of the wheat produced 
where these samples were grown, the com- 
petition was divided into three classes, one 
class for the Australian wheats, one for the 
hard spring wheats, and one for the hard 
winter varieties. The entries included 17 
samples of hard red winter wheat from the 
Southwest, four samples of hard red spring 
from western Canada, and four samples of 
white wheat from Australia. Eight cash 
awards were given for winners in the hard 
red winter class, and four each for the hard 
red spring and Australian wheat classes. 

W. W. Jamison, Quinter, Kan., took the 
lead in the hard red winter wheat class with 
a showing of Tenmarq. He was followed by 
Ray Flanigan. Gem, Kan., with a sample of 
the same variety, and H. G. Brillhart, Ho- 
bart, Okla., with a sample of Turkey hard. 

The blue ribbon in the hard red spring 
wheat class was won by Howard Wright, 
Airdrie, Alta., with a showing of Red Bobs. 
Second place was taken by A. Ripley, Indian 
Head, Sask., with a sample of Renown; 
third, by J. Rugg, Elstow, Sask., with a 
sample of Apex. 

In the Australian white wheats class, J. W. 


un 


Wilson, Gilgandra, New South Wales, re- 
ceived the top score on his sample of Flora 
wheat. J. H. Simson, Spring Ridge, took 
second place with a sample of Pusa No. 4, 
and G. C. Pfitzner, Goolgovie, took third 
with the same variety. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director, Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Ass’n, who had 
charge of this special wheat contest, and the 
com’ite of cereal technologists, flour, and 
baking authorities comprising the list of 
eight judges who had to agree on placing of 
the awards, emphasize that these awards do 
not reflect the relative merits of the va- 
rieties of wheat winning the blue ribbons. 

Soil and climatic conditions, they say, ex- 
ert a pronounced effect on wheat quality, an 
effect which may easily overshadow differ- 
ences in varieties. For example, they point 
to Tenmarq in the hard red winter wheat 
class. Two samples took first and second 
place, respectively, but other samples fell 
way down the list to 12th and 14th places 
and were surpassed in milling and baking 
qualities by samples of Turkey, Nebred, 
Kanred and Blackhull. 

Samples in each class exhibited a wide 
range in milling and baking quality, and the 
order of placing the samples was greatly 
different from the order in which they would 
have been placed had they been judged sole- 
ly on the basis of kernel characteristics. 


North Carolina Team Wins 
Collegiate Grain Judging 
Contest 


The North Carolina State College grain 
judging team scored 4,971.4 points out of a 
possible 5,400 in judging more than 150 classi- 
fications of grain, hay, seed and cotton in the 
10th annual national collegiate grain judging 
contest, held in Kansas City, Mo., Noy. 21, and 
sponsored jointly by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Second place in the team contests was taken 
by the University of Nebraska, with 4,924.8 
points; third place by Kansas State College, 
with 4,902.9 points. 

The individual high score was made by 
John Christensen, of Montrose, la., a member 
of the Iowa State College team, who scored 
1,704.3 points out of a possible 1,800. He was 
awarded an individual gold medal. 

A huge trophy was presented to the winning 
team by Vice-President R. A. Kelly, of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, at a dinner in 
the Hotel Phillips following the contest. Dr. 
John H. Parker, director of the Southwest 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n, was the featured 
speaker at the dinner, and, impressed the com- 
peting college teams with the need for im- 
provement in the quality, of farm crops. 
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This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
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Kansas City, Mo.—The American Ass’n 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its annual meet- 
ing here at the President Hotel May 22 to 20. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—JI’eed dealers ana 
feed manufacturers met here Nov. 29 to 
discuss proposed changes in the Utah com- 
mercial feeding law. Lee D. Turner of Og- 
den was chairman of the group. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass'n will be held June 12 and 13 at Saranac 
Inn in the Adirondacks, affording opportu- 
nity for outdoor sports, and a side visit to 
the World’s Fair at New York. 

Grape pulp, formerly discarded, has been 
utilized as a cattle feed by Geo. W. Emde, 
a large vineyardist of Lodi, Cal, who re- 
cently exhibited a carload of cattle so fed 
at the Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, with favorable comment. 

Salinas, Cal—The four months’ beet sugar 
season came to a close Dec. 3 in this dis- 
trict, as the Spreckles Sugar Co. ended its 
1938 campaign at the world’s largest beet 
sugar factory. During the season 519,000 
tons of beets were sliced in the plant. It 
is estimated that 790,000 bags of beet pulp 
were manufactured.—_W. H. P. 

San Francisco, Cal.—the State Buro of 
Marine Fisheries has reported a catch of 
54,911 tons of sardines at 12 Monterey and 
three San Francisco fish meal reduction 
plants for the month of October. Records 
show the catch for the season’s first three 
months was greater this year than in the 
five years for which records are available. 
—W. H. B. 

Oakland, Cal.—Strict enforcement of the 
new law aimed at over exploitation of sar- 
dines in California waters is promised by the 
California Fish and Game Commission. Her- 
bert C. Davis, executive officer, said fisher- 
men found guilty of supplying fish to unli- 
censed sardine meal reduction plants face 
jail sentences and fines of $500. The law, 
adopted at the last election, becomes effec- 
tive Dec. 20.—W. B. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Fully half of the livestock 
feed buyers of North Carolina “pay little or 
no attention” to the guaranties of the feed 
they buy and thus lose thousands of dollars 
each year. This is the opinion of L. V. Am- 
burgey, feed microscopist of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, who has ap- 
pealed to livestock and poultry farmers to 
“study the guaranties made by feed manu- 
facturers and buy on a basis of ingredient 
values rather than low price.” 

Washington, D. C.— Little change has 
been made in the feed supply situation dur- 
ing the past two months. The total supply 
of corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums 
on Oct. 1 was slightly larger than ’on that 
date last year and again the supply per grain 
consuming animal was unusually large. Feed 
grain prices in recent months have been con- 
siderably below those of a year ago. The 
feed situation is expected to be favorable to 
poultrymen at least until the 1939 harvest 
approaches. —Buro of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

State College, N. M.—In their annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
Rk. W. Ludwick, deputy in charge, and Lewis 
T. Elliott, analyst, of the New Mexico Feed 
and Fertilizer Control Office report receipts 
for the year, including $2,253.67 on hand, of 
$14,607.80, and disbursements $13,654.71. For 
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tax tags and stamps there was collected $11,- 
445.19 on feeds. The report lists all regts- 
tered feeds and gives the results of analyses. 

Ithaca, N. Y.— The highest honor be- 
stowed by the American Society of Animal 
Production has been given this year to Pro- 
fessor F. B. Morrison, head of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The award is in recognition of his 
achievements in the field of animal nutrition, 
as teacher, investigator, and writer. Once 
each year the Society designates one person 
as its honor guest at the annual banquet, held 
at the Saddle and Sirloin Club, at the time 
of the Internat’onal Livestock Show and Ex- 
position in Chicago. A portrait of Profes- 
sor Morrison was presented to the Club, to 
be hung in the gallery of noted men who 
have achieved fame in agriculture, particu- 
larly in animal husbandry. 


Feedingstufts Definitions 
Adopted 


The Ass’n of American Feed Control’ off- 
cials at the annual meeting at Washington, 
Nov. 17 and 18, adopted the following defi- 
nitions of feedingstuffs : 

Definition 3 for alfalfa leaf meal was amended 
to read as follows: 

“Alfalfa Leaf Meal is the ground product 
consisting chiefly of leafy materials separated 
from alfalfa hay or meal. It must be reason- 
ably free from other crop plants and weeds 
and must not contain more than 18 per cent of 
crude fiber.’ 

Tentative definition on dried citrus pulp was 
adopted. 4 

Tentative definition T-15, Munsell color stand- 
ard for cottonseed cake and meal was made 
official 

The following definitions for meat and meat 
by-products were made official: 

_ Meat is the clean, wholesome flesh derived 
from slaughtered mammals and is limited to 
that part of the striate muscle which is skeletal 
or that which is found in the tongue, in the 
diaphragm, in the heart, or in the esophagus, 
and does not include that found in the lips, 
in the snout, or in the ears; with or without 
the accompanying: and overlying fat and the 
portions of skin, sinew, nerve and blood vessels 
which normally accompany the flesh. If it bears 
a name descriptive of its kind it must cor- 
respond thereto. 

_ The term ‘meat’? when used in a qualified 
form as, for example, “horse meat,” “reindeer 
meat,” “crab meat,” ete., igs then, and then 
only, properly applied to the corresponding por- 
tions of animals other than cattle, swine, sheep 
and goats. 

_ 1-12, Rice Polishings, was adopted as official 
in place of No. 14, the present definition of 
rice polish. T-12 reads: “Rice Polishing is a 
by-product of rice obtained in the milling oper- 


anes of brushing the grain to furnish the ker- 
nel,’’ 


T-2, Spent bone black, was adopted as official. 

T-1 was adopted as an official definition. It 
reads: “Bone charcoal or bone black is the 
product obtained by charring bones in closed 
retorts. It shall contain not less than 14.7 per 
cent of phosphorus (P),’’ 

The following definition was adopted as ten- 
tative: ‘Dried sugar cane pith is the dry, pithy 
portion of sugar cane after the removal of most 
of the juice and coarse outer fiber. It must 
not contain more than 42 per cent of crude 
fiber. This product is recognized only as an 
absorbent and carrier of molagses.’’ : 

T-18 was adonted as official, leaving out the 
word “hay” so that it reads: 


“Lespedeza Meal is the product obtained from 
the grinding of the entire lesnedeza hay, with- 
out the addition of any lespedeza stems, lespe- 
deza straw or foreign material or the abstrac- 
tion of leaves. It must be reasonably free from 
other crop plants and weeds, and must not 
contain more than 28 per cent of crude fiber.’’ 

Condensed Whevy.—The com’ite recommended 
the following for future discussion: “Condensed 
whey is the product resulting from the removal 
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of a considerable portion of water from clean, 
sound cheese or casein whey, either or both 
It contains not less than 62 per cent total 
solids.” (The original words semi-solid were 
changed to condensed.) 

T-7 and T-8 were adopted as official to take 
the place of definitions 104 and 105. 

T-9 and T-10 were adopted as official and read 
as follows: ‘Yeast is a product composed of 
living or dead cells of saccharomyces cerevisiae 
with impurities not exceeding commercial grade; 
it shall contain at least 45 per cent protein on 
the moisture free basis.” 


‘Irradiated Yeast is yeast which has been 
subjected to ultraviolet rays in order to in- 
crease its anti-rachitic potency; it shall contain 
at least 45 per cent protein on the moisture 
free basis.”’ 

Cod Liver Oil.—Definition T-11 was revised as 
follows and adopted as tentative: ‘‘fortified cod 
liver oil is a product consisting chiefly of cod 
liver oil mixed with other suitable fish oils or 
fish oil concentrate or vitamin D, so as to con- 
tain not less than 400 A. O. A. C. chick units of 
vitamin D per gram and shall be labeled with 
the minimum guarantee in U. §S. P. units of 
vitamin A per gram. If any other oil is so 
fortified it shall bear a name descriptive of its 
origin (as fortified sardine oil or fortified pil- 
ehard oil, ete.).’’ 


Uniformity in Feed Control 


Dr. Geo. H. Marsh, pres. of the Ass’n of 
American Feed Control Officials, in his address 
at the annual meeting, said: 

I suggest that we make it a policy in the 
future not to hastily enact rules and regula- 
tions as many of us probab!y have done in the 
past, but to submit copies of such rules and 
regulations as we wish to pass to the States 
Relations and Policy Formulating Com’ite of 
this association, requesting its advice and coun- 
sel on the rule or regulation before we pass 
it. It is my firm conviction that such a prac- 
tice will prove very helpful in securing bet- 
ter rules and regulations, and it wi!l also tend 
to cause the enactment of more uniform rules 
and regulations relating to feed control in the 
different states. 

I am convinced that the com’ite from the 
manufacturers’ group will appreciate an op- 
portunity to deal with the violators of their 
group at least in an advisory capacity for the 
good of the feed manufacturing business, as 
well as for the good of feed control work. | 
feel that this would tend to bring order out 
of chaos at times. 

There are many details with 
non-compliance with feed control 


reference to 
laws which 


Feed Dricds 


The following tabie shows the c'osing bid 
price each week for March futures of standard 
bran and gray shorts, snot cottonseed meal and 
No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal. in dollars per 
ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow 
soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


Bran Midds Bran 
OCG sipelivnarini« 13.50 16.00 12.50 
OCts rdiieea. - 3 12.00 14.00 12.90 
OCD) eae’ hos: « 13.50 14.50 I2e5 
IN Oya Mee 14.00 14.50 12 50 
NOs 2h terete 15.00 15.50 14.25 
EON LS ccsisedione 15.50 15 50 14.00 
NKOSI Se tenes 15.00 15.50 14.00 
DOCH A Nakai s 15.50 15.450 14 00 
WEG) Oe ers 16.60 17.00 15.00 
St. Louis* Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans 
OXON oo Uy en 15.80 16.60 76 
ets serach. 16.10 17.00 5 
OGta M292 weiss 16.50 17.40 
INGWew sD tala ee } 18.20 
IN Roe, a Re Aa 18 20 
Nove 1902528 8 18.10 
INNOVe 26). on. 18.25 
Cie Sate masts 18.50 
DOC LO Fee «sro 19.25 
Kansas 

Ft. Worth Memphis’ City 

Cottonseed Meal Alfalfa 
Oct. Wet ad 24.00 21.50 18.75 
OCT AD) «te bree 26 09 20 00 18.50 
Wath woos. ke ere 00 20.25 18.50 
Nov Gai eas se hel U 20.20 19.00 
WONs divers eae 00 22.90 19.00 
‘yt op aie AS emer 27.00 22.00 19.00 
Nov. 26:.%%. 27.00 payday 19.00 
DCC, Bilensc ae 2100 2 19.00 § 
Dec. 10. 27.00 22. 19.00 5° 

*St. Louis bran. basis Chicago delivery; shorts 


St. Lonis delivery. 


could and should be worked out in order to 
correct many bad practices and _ conditions 
which now exist and which have arisen because 
of lack of uniformity in enforcement and com- 
pliance with feed control laws in the past. It 
will take a little time to make much of a show- 
ing on this big undertaking, but it can be 
and should be done. 

In order to promote still greater uniformity 
in feed control, I believe that this association 
might well undertake to establish definitions 
for the common terms used in feed control. In 
other words, we should establish definitions 
for feed control terminology and possibly go 
further by establishing definitions for mixed 
feeds and minimum standards for different 
complete rations for animals, and print same 
in the official publication of the association. 
I reatize that this would be rather an extensive 
task and one which I do not believe this asso- 
ciation has undertaken in the past, however, this 
is needed and this association would he making 
considerable progress in bringing about uni- 
formity to a greater degree if it undertook 
this work. 


Feeds Under the Microscope 


By C. C. Yunn, of Purdue Agricultural 
Chemistry Department 

Chemical analysis of a feed might show 
that the feed meets its guaranty; however, 
one would not know the different ingredi- 
ents used in the feed. 

Since the Indiana feeding stuffs law pro- 
vides that the name of each ingredient used 
in the feed be listed on the Indiana state 
chemist tag, it is important the analyst be 
able to identify the different ingredients. 
With the aid of the microscope the analyst 
can become familiar with characteristics of 
ingredients used in mixed feeds and be able 
to identify them when they are used. 

A chemical test may, for example, indi- 
cate the presence of starch but it cannot re- 
veal the particular kind of starch. The micro- 


scope shows whether the starch is from 
wheat, corn, oats, or potato, since . these 
starches differ almost as much in micro- 


scopical appearance as do the physical char- 
acteristics of the materials from which they 
are obtained. 

Again by chemical analysis an abnormal! 
amount of crude fiber may show the pres- 
ence of a woody material but only with 
the microscope will one be able to determine 
the nature of the material. Not only in such 


instances as these is the microscopic exam 
ination of greater importance than the cheni 
ical analysis, but it is a much quicker guide. 


Value of Ground Sorghum Tops 


Ground sorghum tops, including the grain 
and head, are nearly equal to corn and cob 
meal as a ration for fattening cattle when 
fed in somewhat limited amounts, explains 
C. C. Culbertson of the Animal Husbandry 
Department at Iowa State College. 

When the tops are ground in a roughage 
mill, they are worth about 85 per cent as 
much as shelled corn for fattening cattle. 

Best results are obtained if the ground tops 
are used to replace probably not more than 
one-half of the corn in the grain mixture 
since the tops are bulkier and are not as 
palatable as corn. 


ae EAR CORN AND SMALL GRAIN 
HAMMER MILL FEEDE® 


Crushes, mixes and feeds 
uniformly. Accurate flow 
control. Safety shear pin 
protection against tramp 
metals and stones. 


Nickle Engineering 
Saginaw, Michigan 


BOWSHER oust 
Feed Mills: 


Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
> request. 


p- PB 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Strongly built 


Anti-Friction Bearings 
Cut Bevel Gears in Oil Tight Casings 


Built in Three Sizes 


Write for Literature 


J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 
Chicago Sales Representative—W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd. 
Dallas Sales Representative—David M. Ehrsam, 902 Southland Life Bldg. 


EHRSA 


The EHRSAM HAMMER MILL 


Extra heavy construction 


The EHRSAM VERTICAL MIXER 


FEED MILL 
MACHINERY 


Large capacity 
SKF Bearings 
@ 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Chicago, Ill.—Plans for the International 
Poultry Congress to be held at Cleveland, 
O., next vear, were discussed recently at a 
meeting of the American Institute of Poul- 
try Industries, called by Chairman W. T. S. 
White. 

Mason City, Ia—Martha M. Aldridge, 55, 
has been sentenced to prison after confessing 
to swindling thousands of persons by selling 
ready-to-lay pullets without delivering the 
birds, after collecting thousands of dollars 
in 14 states. 

New chicks, every month in the year, is 
the newest plan that is gaining in popularity 
among poultrymen. This is a change from 
producing chicks in the natural mating sea- 
son for birds or during the spring and early 
summer months. The new plan may change 
the entire poultry program, at least in the 
production of poultry meat and eggs, says 
R. C. Ogle of the New York state college 
of agriculture. 


Heavy Losses of Laying Hens 


By D. M. Warren, former assistant state vet- 
erinarian, Montana Livestock Sanitary Board 


So numerous are the contributions on the 
subject of fowl paralysis that it is impos- 
sible to review them expeditiously in this dis- 
cussion. The most recent study on leukemia 
and allied disorders is that of Forkner of Cor- 
nell (1938). Fully 1,600 references to the topic 
are included in Forkner’s bibliography which 
occupies 64 pages of the book. In addition, 
considerable work has accumulated from some 
of the experiment stations, more particularly 
from Connecticut and the Florida stations. 

This tremendous volume of literature is 
hopelessly conflicting so as to: indicate clearly 

_ that the problem of leukemia in fowls, in ani- 
mals and in man is by no means completely 
understood. Probably the only agreement 
where opinions are unanimous is that the 
poultry industry sustains a tremendous loss by 
reason of adult laying hen mortality, to which 
mortality a steadily increasing incidence of 
these leukosis diseases constitutes a significant 
part. There is agreement also on the fact that 
the poultry industry, and the nutrition science 
that serves it, have so far been hopelessly 
incapable of preventing the rising tide of adult 
laying hen mortality which has reached ridicu- 
lous proportions in some sections of the country. 

They are equally incapable of furnishing 
any constructive and profitable advice to the 
poultryman who suffers extinction from busi- 
ness by the range paralysis scourge. 

Ferguson (1937) has amply demonstrated 
the seriousness of the adult laying hen mortal- 
ity problem. He states that in 1929 the Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare began to enlarge 
Its poultry operations on many _ institution 
farms, and that soon after this program was 
initiated, diseases diagnosed variously as fowl 
paralysis, neurolymphomatosis, leukosis, fowl 
leukemia, made their appearance. 

According te Ferguson, as a result of the 
tremendous mortality which was experienced, 
many institutions were forced to turn to egg- 
laying strains of ducks to meet the egg re- 
quirement of. patients and inmates. Ferguson 
further poitts to the published reports of the 
Ohio Expeéxigent station where he states the 
mortality omsthe station’s plan increased from 
13 per cent during the period from 1921-24 to 
about 60 née gent for the period from 1929-35, 

At Ohio Stité university, according to Fer- 
guson, mortality has increased from 21 per 
cent in 1926 to 41 per cent in 1936. 

It will be understood that these colossal 
losses have reached this enormous proportion 
in consequence of a steadily advancing adult 
laying hen mortality in which the leukemia 
group of diseases plays a more conspicuous 
part each year. 


Poultry Feeding Formulas 
By C. W. Carrick of Purdue University 


Chemical analyses are not in themselves re- 
liable guides to feeding values. Proteins vary 
in quality, which is not revealed satisfactorily 
by chemical analysis; nor are the vitamins in 
feeds made known by chemical analysis. The 
practical value of feeds is best determined by 
“biological” analysis, or feeding experiments 
under controlled conditions, measuring in terms 
of growth, livability, and other marketable 
values. 

The formulas given utilize feeds available 
and economical. These formulas are the results 
of many careful experiments upon chickens ; 
they have also been used by practical poultry 
raisers and proved satisfactory from both cost 
and growth standpoints, when other conditions 
were suitable. 

Formulas for All-Mash Chick Starting 


Rations 
(Fed until chicks are 6 or 8 weeks old) 
Starting 
Ration Number 
Ingredients 1 2 3 4 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Ground yellow corn .......... 400 300 150 ... 
GPOUNGH OAS iets sea: Metoiisiasss true <teke ere LOO) ere 
GLrOUN GE Witeateiney cs. clemirss nari ere SEEN ab ete ED 
Wihea ti bran! wae ealer.chiartelt oleic 100 100 100 .. 
Wheat middling, 3. crceqess LOG 100) 1000 en 
Meat scraps (50% protein).... 90 100 100 100 
Dried skim or buttermilk..... DUM SOM D 30 
Alfalfa, leat meal aes «waver iste es 20 20 20 
Drink, water 
Starting 
Ration Number 
= fs 


5 6 7 8 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
... 400 500 300 400 
1 S00G sae 


Ingredients 


Ground yellow corn... 
Ground wheat ...... 


Wineat, ora icasrctetseltnl ou £001 SLOOu ce LOO 
Wheat wmidgdlinss, sewn. ee 150" “LO0 25, FOO 
Meat scraps (50% protein).... 100 50 70 70 
Dried skim or buttermilk..... BO AO. Ora Renee 
Soybean oil meal (40% protein) 100 200 

Alfalfa léat meal tn. sacs w ees 30 


30. 20 
Boner Meals ica ckghestns es -cteaetesrs tnt Oe cee 
Ground limestone ............ LO ects ort ee eee as 

In rations 7 and 8 give no water, but keep 
before the chicks at all times Sweet or sour 
milk or buttermilk. 


Some Substitutions and Changes.—Many 
seemingly “reasonable” substitutions fail to 
work when tried on the chicks. Changing pro- 
portions or substituting one ingredient for an- 
other, on a chemical analysis basis, often brings 
disappointment. Some harmless changes are 
as follows: 

One-half to one pound of salt may be added 
to each 100 pounds of feed if desired, but in 
tests five per cent or more of meat scraps in 


these rations has supplied sufficient salt. Too 

much salt gives too laxative a condition. 
Wheat mixed feed (mill-run wheat feed) 

may be used for bran and middlings. Yellow 


corn feed meal may be used instead of ground 
yellow corn. 

If chicks must be kept away from direct sun- 
shine more than two weeks, add one to two pints 
of tested cod liver oil or its equivalent of 
some other product rich in vitamin D to each 
100 pounds of feed. One pint of “sil weighs 
about one pound, hence one pint t@100 pounds 
of feed is about one per cent. Otten one per 
cent of cod liver oil may be sufficient, but such 
products are variable. If the chicks start to 


| Faedatuse Movement in 


Novembér 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at 
the various markets during November, com- 
pared with November, 1937, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1938 1937 1938 1937 
*Baitimore 8,896 A RS a ME shale as 
*Boston 800 553 145 162 
*Chicago 11,529 14,233 38,568 55,311 
Kan. City 4,350 4,150 23,825 26,025 
*Milwaukee 220 440 5,260 2,820 
*Minneapolis 1,859 2,567 28,1038 31,563 
*Peoria 9,200 10,210 12,640 14,202 


*Millfeed.  ~ 
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walk stiffly, and have flexible beaks, there is 
indication of the onset of rickets and immedi- 
ately the oil should be increased. 


Green Feeds are not necessary with these 
rations, but a good pasture for range is de- 
sirable. When chicks are grown in confinement 
or on bare ground, about three per cent of al- 
falfa leaf meal is desirable; it usually increases 
the skin color in varieties which have yellow 
skin and this is often desirable for broilers in 
some markets. 

Skim Milk or Buttermilk.—Tests show no 
differences between dried skim milk and dried 
buttermilk, Liquid skim milk is often superior 
to liquid buttermilk, because of the variation 
in water content in liquid buttermilk. Either 
sweet or sour liquid skim milk is satisfactory. 
In Rations 7 and 8, liquid milk is kept available 
at all times and no water is given, else the 
consumption of milk may be too low for best 
growth. It is not worth while to feed liquid 
miik with the rations not listing it. 


Proportions of Meat Scraps and Milk.— 


Triple XXX 


Alfalfa ; 
Meal of it ot ils 1 


wer 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


WIZARD MIXERS 


built strong and sturdy. New re- 
duced prices make Wizard biggest 
mixer value on the market. 500, 
1,000 and 2,000 lb. sizes. Write for 
prices and literature. 


MIDWEST STEEL PropucTs Co. 
728 E. Delaware Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHECK 
YOUR 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 


Protein, Fat, and Fibre 


—Feed or Grain— 


with Reasonable Rates 

Laboratory RunyonTesting Laboratories 
1106 Board of T 

Analyses “Runyon ae Help iteae 


Poultry 


Production 
by Lippincott & Card 


(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities. Considers culling, pre- 
vention and cure of diseases, incubation, 
brooding, housing, ventilation, etc., and 
Bives 63 pages to selection and compound- 
ing of feeds, to feeding methods and the 
nutrient requirements of poultry. 


Bound in cloth, 5%x8 inches, 723 
238 illustrations, fully cross indexed. Weight 
4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus postage. 
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Since dried milk is relatively expensive we use 
only enough to promote good growth. When 
time is a factor, as in broiler production, some- 
times increasing both meat scraps and milk 
may be justified as in Ration 2, which is also 
more suitable than Ration 1 for late hatched 
chicks. The use of 20 to 25 per cent of dried 
milk in chick rations as a control method for 
coccidiosis is scarcely justified with the evi- 
dence at hand. Good sanitation practices, espe- 
cially clean ground, and frequent cleaning of 
litter have been more successful in preventing 
coccidiosis. 

_ Use of Ground Oats.—In Rations 1 and 2 
finely ground oats may be substituted for the 
bran and middlings. In Ration 2, when bran 
and middlings are used, the ground corn may 
be replaced by finely ground oats. 


Perosis or “Slipped Tendons.” — Rations 
with as much as 15 per cent of meat and bone 
scraps may cause a deformed leg condition, 
known as perosis, in which the tendon at the 
back of the leg slips out.of place at the hock 
joint. Chicks grown in close confinement 
appear to be more often affected with perosis 
although chicks on range may have the ail- 
ment when the meat scraps runs high in bone 
content. Never add bone meal to a formula 
not specifying it. Ration 5 is especially de- 
signed for rapid growth of winter broilers kept 
inside, but some source of vitamin D must be 
provided. The problem of perosis is discussed 
in detail in *Extension Leaflet 195. 


Feeding Winter Broilers—Ration 5 is 
especially suitable for winter broilers, when 
supplemented with a source of vitamin D. Some 
preliminary experiments indicate that when 
the chicks are six weeks old, 50 pounds of 
ground corn and two and one-half of bone meal 
may be added to each 100 pounds of Ration 5 
and the vitamin D increased in proportion; or 
at this age one may continue Ration 5 and 
place medium cracked corn in troughs before 
the chicks, mixing in some whole corn after a 
week or so—increasing the proportion of whole 
corn as they learn to eat it. When the cracked 
corn is started add two and one-half pounds 
of bone meal to each 100 pounds of Ration 5 
and increase the vitamin D to half as much 
more as is being used. 

In diluting Ration 5 with either ground corn 
or the cracked and whole corn it is highly 
important to add the bone meal and adjust the 
vitamin D, else rickets may develop. 


Some Don’ts.—Don’t take parts of two 
formulas. Use one formula as given. 

Don’t substitute ground wheat or other 
grains for bran and middlings—use a formula 
suitable to your conditions. 

Don’t add bone meal or other similar min- 
eral mixtures to the formulas—they are well 
supplied with minerals by the ingredients given. 


Slow Birds Catch Up 


Practical poultrymen are reported to have 
found lowered mortality and increased egg 
laying capacity in pullets that were retarded 
during their growing period. 

Dr. Victor Heiman, before Cornell Uni- 
versity’s annual nutritional school, reported 
that pullets raised on a 13% protein ration 
erew slower, and matured 10 days later than 
birds given a 19% protein ration. No dif- 
ference, he said, appeared in the final body 
weight, or in mortality when the birds were 
carried thru the year, and the late birds pro- 
duced as well as the early birds. From this 
he concluded that late birds catch up with 
the birds that are off to a quick start in their 
growth. 

Dr. G. F. Heuser, of Cornell’s poultry de- 
parment, added that the maturity of pullets 
may be retarded as much as three weeks by 
starting them on a low protein diet, but 
switching to a low protein diet in the last 
part of the growing period has no effect on 
the date of maturity. He believed the date of 
maturity to be inherited to a large extent. 


Meat scraps are about one-fourth minerals. 
To add bone or some other minerals where not 
specified may give “slipped tendons’’—deformed 
legs. 

Don’t use ground soybeans for soybean oil 
meal in Rations 5 and 6—chicks have not done 
well on ground soybeans in our experiments. 

Don’t use tankage instead of meat scraps in 
chick rations—such substitutions have proved 
unsatisfactory in our tests. 

Don’t feed scratch grain with all-mash ra- 
tions. 

Don’t use Ration 4 for chicks that are to be 
grown in confinement. 


Texas Feed Manufacturers Will 
Further Poultry Congress 


Thirty-five members of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n gave close attention to 
A. H. Demke, president of the Texas Baby 
Chick Ass’n when he appeared before their 
meeting Dec. 1 at College Station, in the in- 
terests of the World’s Poultry Congress. Texas 
feed men are interested in promoting the cause 
of more and better baby chicks, and volun- 
teered to help raise $15,000 as Texas’ share 
in holding the Congress in Cleveland, O., 
next summer. 

This semi-annual meeting was held primarily 
to hear college authorities discuss the latest 
discoveries in feeds and feeding practices. 

Professor Charles N. Shepardson, head of 
the Texas A. & M. dairy division, told them 
that dairy cows need good roughage to reduce 
the cost of producing dairy products, and ex- 
plained European methods of feeding where 
quality roughage is the most important part of 
the feeding program. 

Professor J. M. Jones told about experi- 
ments with feeding cattle citrus pulps, a re- 
search program that is amazing even the 
college experimenters. 

Dr. G. S. Fraps anticipated that “productive 
energy” will be the measure for evaluating 
feedstuffs in the future, and revealed plans to 
replace simple statements of protein, fat, and 
fibre contents in a feed with a truer concep- 
tion of its feeding value. 

Gus Cranz, Fort Worth, led a discussion on 
the Wage-Hours Act. Most of the feed 
manufacturers believed they could reduce the 
hourly rate of pay for employes to 25c, with 
overtime over 44 hours per week, and a bonus, 
if necessary, to maintain each employe’s for- 
mer wage scale. 

Delegates were guests of Texas A. & M. 
College at a luncheon during their meeting. 


Continuous attacks on business discourage 
initiative and destroy free enterprise; the 
reckless expenditure of taxpayers’ money 
for relief and unnecessary public improve- 
ments is but an ephemeral palliative and can 
never be substituted for earned wages and 
earned income.—Silas H. Strawn. 


Hay Movement in November 

Receipts and shipments of hay at the va- 
rious markets during November, compared 
with November, 1937, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Baltimores gy, 6 2.2ac8: Dik Pg ereee tal ea aie 
Boston 407 VO 23 SR Gahan Coes ates oe 
Chicago 1,906 2,502 93 167 
Ft. Worth 44 BO. Patavels dave metaverse 
Kansas City 2,072 6,000 288 840 
Minneapolis 309 308 96 Sabon 
St. Louis 24 252 60 396 
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Kansas City Feed Club Revived 


The Kansas City Feed Club came back to 
life with a dinner meeting Dec. 8, and arranged 
to hold monthly meetings in the future. 

Officers elected by the reorganized group 
ars: J. P. Parks, president; Louis Selders, vice- 
president; Courtney Cotton, treasurer, and 
Maurice Johnson, sec’y. 
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Merchandising Feeds or Selling 
Feeds 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

There is a difference between merchandising 
feeds and selling feeds. There is a difference 
between merchandising anything and selling it. 

In merchandising a product, in my opinion, 
the thought is to carry the product from its 
manufacturer, or its origin to its ultimate con- 
sumer, with a benefit to everyone concerned. 
This is true merchandising. This is socially 
true merchandising and it is economically true 
merchandising, and I cannot help but believe it 
is financially profitable merchandising. 


By Roy Hatt, 


Selling a product is disposing of a product 
to some one who has the money to pay for it. 
and sometimes vou are not so concerned about 
what the results are. You want to sell it, and 
oftentimes you find great salesmen who are 
poor merchandisers, and oftentimes good mer- 
chandisers who are not good salesmen. 

The thought doesn’t apply only to the mer- 
chandising of feeds—it is more general. It 
is the biggest problem involved in any busi- 
ness operation. That we have to analyze our 
problems a little better and a little more ac- 
curately than we did forty-five years ago; that 
we have to have more information available 
and carefully consider this information is agreed 
upon and agreed to by all business men. It 
seems that the struggle is getting to be a race 
between the ability of us and our competitors 
to analyze the facts and make use of them. 


The theme thought in the merchandising of 
feeds is to plan your merchandising, and we 
could turn that theme thought and apply it to 
the merchandising of any commodity or to 
the running of any business. 

I don’t know but sometimes we seem to think 
that the man merchandising feeds has the idea 
that he is more a jack of all trades than the 
average business man. If he assumes that 
he is a master of markets, a master of nu- 
trition, a master of advertising, and a master 
of display, a diagnostician of animals’ diseases 
and whatnot, undoubtedly he is getting in too 


deep. This is an age of specialization. We 
have made our rapid progress during these 


four and a half decades by mass production, 
by specialization. 


The man who successfully merchandises 
feeds, the same as the man who successfully 
merchandises automobiles—and let us carry 
the two together—should make a plan some- 


what along the following lines, it seems to me. 
First, he should decide for himself what kind 
of feeds he is going to merchandise. I don’t 
believe it is possible for a man in the automo- 
hile business to be a successful merchandiser 
of Fords, Lincolns, Zephyrs, Chryslers, and 
Dodges. I doubt it could be done successfully. 
It never has been done successfully and I think 
it would be impossible to do it successfully. 
It is too much lack of concentration; and | 
think the same thing is true in the feed busi- 
ness, 

The man who tries to merchandise a_ half 
dozen lines of feeds is not going to merchan 
dise any line of feeds. It just can’t be done, 
any more than a man can merchandise a half 
dozen lines of other products. There are many 
lines of feeds today that are competitive, that 
are good and that businesses are beine built 
up on, and successful businesses are being built 
on these lines of feeds. 


There are many businesses today that are 
still trying to hand’e, two, three, and four 
lines of feeds; and I believe if you will look 
around you wi!l not find them doing what you 
would call a good job. They may be doing 
an ordinary job with violent effort. This 
means that the line of feeds you choose will 
be backed up by some reputable organization 
that has nutritional information, that has mar- 
ketwise information, that has sources of edu- 
cational werk that you can't possibly have as 
an individual dealer. 


Making Up a Dairy Mixture 


By W. T. Cranpay of Cornell 

In order to make a grain mixture that con- 
tains the proper protein content, a selection 
from feeds that vary in their protein content 
must usually be made. For practical feed- 
ing purposes, individuals feeds can be classi- 
fied into the following groups: 

Low Protein: Barley, oats, corn, wheat. 
rye, buckwheat, hominy feed, corn and cob 
meal. 

Medium Protein: 
wheat, middlings, 
mixed feed. 

High Protein: Corn gluten feed, brewers’ 
dried grains, dried distillers’ grains (corn), 


standard 
wheat 


Wheat bran, 
rye imiddlings, 


Kind of Roughage 


Non-legume hay and corn 


Wherever installed, Nu-Type Flour Mill 
Buckets are establishing new highs in 
efficiency, handling flour and_ soft 
stocks. In all cases their performance 


has FAR EXCEEDED EXPECTATIONS. 


These Buckets are especially designed to 
prevent vacuum packing. Their open 
side vents permit air to escape when 
loading, hence they load full, increase 
capacity, discharge clean at any rea- 
sonable speed, eliminate backlegging, 
and reduce dusting and blowing to a 
minimum. By changing over to Nu-Type 
Buckets, you can solve practically all 
your problems in elevating flour and 
soft stocks. 


We have recently published a data 
sheet, in blue print form, which gives 
complete installation and engineering 
information on NuType Flour Mill 
Buckets. Write direct or request a 
copy from your “Calumet Products" 
dealer and check the capacities avail- 
able to solve your flour and soft stock 
elevating problems. 


Send 
for a copy 
of our 
Calumet Bucket 702 HOFFMAN ST. 
Engineering SCREW CONVEYORS 
Bulletin. 


SIIAGGs cc cca aeke tener 
Mixed hay containing 30% legumes and corr silage.... 
Clover’ hay and Gorn silage... isle se sles dele = 
Alfalfa or soybean hay and corn silage......%...- 
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buckwheat middlings, coconut oil meal, field 


beans. j 

Very High Protein: 
linseed meal, soybean oil meal, 
meal, soybeans. 

For the dairy cow any feed in any one 
of these four groups is approximately equal 
in feeding value to any other feed in the 
same group. One should keep in mind the 
characteristics of the different feeds and the 
essentizls of a good ration and then select 
from these groups the feeds that furnish the 
cheapest nutrients in order to give the de- 
sired protein content in the grain mixture. 

The proportions of the low protein, me- 
dium protein, high protein, and Veny high 
protein feeds that are needed to give a grain 
mixture the proper content of protein that is 
required with the various combinations of 
roughages are given in the following table: 


Cottonseed meal, 
corn gluten 


———-Protein Contentof Feeds—-—__—, 


Low Medium High Very High 
SoRek 40% 15% 25% 20% 

50 15 25 10 
vane 60 15 15 10 

70 25 ae 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 


FLOUR MILL BUCKET 


FRONT VIEW 


REAR VIEW 


U.S. Pat. Peissue No. 20586 
Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending. 


Consult 
your favorite 
dealer 
concerning 
Calumet 
Products. 


HAMMOND, 


IND. 
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Soybean Oilmeal Price Favor- 
able to Feeders 


Buying soybean oilmeal for feeder cattle 
is a good bet right now, believes C. C. Cul- 
bertson, of the “Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment at Lowa State College. 

Cattle feeders can lay in soybean oilmeal 
for $27 or $28 a ton, while linseed oilmeal 
costs $40. 

Cattle being fitted to sell in the Broce to 
prime market classes gain about as fast on 
soybean oilmeal as they do on linseed meal 
altho they lack some of the bloom and do 
not look as fat as animals fed the linseed 
meal. 

Even when soybean meal is figured to have 
only 85 to 90 per cent as much feeding 
value as linseed mieal for choice to prime 
steers, it’s still a good bet, Culbertson in- 
sists. 

When cattle are being 
winter 


carried thru the 
on a light protein ration, soybean 


oilmeal more nearly approximates linseed oil- 


meal as a cattle feed. oA 


_ Linseed Meal Output One- 
: Third Less — 


Production of linseed cake and meal during 
the July-September quarter was. much below 
that for the corresponding period last season, 
reflecting the smaller crushings of flaxseed. 
Output of cake and meal totaled only 93,700 tons” 
compared with 141,600 tons during those months 
in 1937. Imports were negligible, 
2,000 tons; but exports totaling 
were only ‘slightly below average and left 48. 
500 tons for domestic utilization, according to _ 
the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 4 

About 135,000 tons of linseed cake and meal 

: will be produced from the 1938 domestic flax- 
seed crop if the November forecast of produc- 
“tion is realized. The quantity of cake and 
meal that will be available for domestic use 
will be influenced by the quantity of flaxseed — 
‘imported for crushing and the amount of cake | 
and meal retained in this country for feed. — 
Ordinarily the larger part of the cake and 
meal obtained from imported flaxseed is ex- 
ported. : ; 


Animals Need Minerals 


At least 30 of the 92 known mineral ele- 
ments have been found in the animal body, 
according to G. H. Ellis before Cornell Uni- 
versity’s nutritional school this fall. At least 


=v | =>. 


47,200 tons, 


’ 


13 of these are essential to normal growth _ 


and body functions. 

Besides the trouble manganese deficiency 
causes for baby chicks, such deficiency in 
other farm animals causes 
troubles. Fortunately for other farm animals, 

ordinary feedstuffs usually contain sufficient 
amounts of this mineral. 

Zinc is essential to animal life, but ordi- 
nary rations apparently carry enough of it. 


Iodine is a pon only in Gertain areas” 


where the soil is deficient in this element, 
and the foods grown on the soil are defi- 
cient as a consequence. Jodized salt is the 
common method for adding iodine to the 
rations, tho certain conditions may cause 
heavy losses of iodine from the salt. In such 
cases the salt can be ground and fed in 
‘small quantities at frequent intervals. 
Deficiencies in magnesium cause tetany 
and nervous excitability in farm animals. 
Calves require 10 milligrams of magnesium 
per day per kilogram of body weight, but 
this amount is supplied by the usual feed 
mixtures. 
7 Iron, copper, and cobalt are trace elements 
~ related to anaemia. A supply of iron, pos- 
* sibly copper and cobalt also, is stored in the 
liver at birth. This supply of iron is soon 
exhausted, but it can be supplied by admin- 
# istration. Deficiencies occur sometimes, but 
: they are not widespread. 
% 


totaling only © 


reproductive 


with age, said the professor. 


Fibre md Carbohydrates in 
Feed 


“Fibre and carbohydrates, the energy pro- 


ducine® pais) of agieed, wesaids rot. uaa aVVe 
Crampton, of MacDonald College, before 
Cornell University’s nutritional school for 


feed men late in October, ‘are commonly ex- 
pressed as crude fibre and nitrogen-free-ex- 
IGA toe Nitrogen- free-extract, explained the 
professor, is not a chemical analysis at all. 
It is an expression of a difference, or what 
is left after other factors are quantitatively 
analyzed. Error may creep in, because pro- 
tein is always assumed to contain 16% nitro- 
gen, whereas it may actually contain from 
15% to 19% nitrogen. 

The composition of plants changes rapidly 
Young plants 
may contain as much as 30% protein in their 
dry matter. By the end of nine weeks this 


‘protein may have dropped to 8%, and in 15 


wy 


Cellu- — 
a plant 


weeks it may drop to less than 4%, 
lose increases gradually, and as 


grows old the cellulose 
crusted with lignin. 
sists bacterial action, and thus resists diges- 
tion. 

The percentage of fibre is a standard for 
rating the value of a feed. Roughages are 
high in fibre. An increase in the amount of 
fibre in oats indicates an increase in the 
amount of hulls. This is also true of alfalfa 
stems. Three-fourths of the feeding valuc 
of alfalfa is in the leaves. 

Some forms of livestock can ities Atte 
to advantage. Others cannot. Ruminants 
digest the “cellulose portion of crude fibre 


cells become en- 


that is not lignified. Hence, the most satis- — 


factory manner of expressing crude fibre is” 
on the basis of lignin and cellulose content. 
But until a satisfactory method for making 
such analysis is devised, present methods 
will have to serve. - ; ; 


The Feed Grinder who looks ahead never 
complains because his daily task is. just one | 


more hard grind. = 


The Last. Word in Clark's: Direct 


° 


‘i 


Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 


Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight. 


of grain from 600 to 23, 090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. ey 
Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels | 


directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and e 3 


spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 


2Q the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 


- The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the | 


| tables for the grain being received, 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six AS tough check of durable quality, 
11x13 inches with marginal index. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


~ described below for $2.60, plus postage. 


Direct Reduction Grain ‘Tables 
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32 bs: peril fushel SORTS 


fm DUPLICATE SET ORDER 


Sirs vlncon accUcyion VAsCem. eco of nasa eae 


(OVER) 


090 pounds. 
and 75 Ibs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


"exposure < of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 | 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56) 60) 0 mand a75ielibsamovane 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 ibs: SPricee si o0mepiirs 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.50, plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


tables now for only $2.60, plus postage. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


332 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Lignified cellulose re-— 
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Official 
Seal- 
breaker 


ah highest-priced bearings in the world are 
used in Fairbanks-Morse motors. Neither dust 
nor dirt is permitted to compromise their 
efficiency. Delivered sealed, they remain sealed 
until the moment an official “‘seal-breaker”’ is 
ready to install them. Thus, bearings are pro- 
tected. Thus you are assured of ideal lubrication 
—greasing is required but once a year. The oil can 
goes out when F'-M Ball Bearing Motors come in. 

These precautions are typical of F-M_ pre- 
cision in every process of motor building. That’s 


why F-M motors serve you long and well. 


Vairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


35 branches at your 
service throughout the 
United States. 


7352-EA40.139 


Otors 


OVESEL ENGINES REFRIGERATORS 
PuMPS RADIOS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY WASHERS 
FAIRBANKS SCALES FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT STOKERS 
WATER SYSTEMS AIR CONDITIONERS 


ARE YOU PAID 
FOR ALL GRAIN SHIPPED? 


Load cars or trucks with the 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN SCALE 


which gives 
machine - per- 
fect accuracy 
—is not sub- 
ject to human 
errors—gives a 
printed record 
for each load 
—costs least to 
install, operate 
and maintain. 

Protects you 
against “jacking” 
and provides indis- 
putable proof for 
claim in event of 
loss in transit. 


Write for 
Catalog 1219-G 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Minneapolis @ Omaha @ Chicago @* Wichita @ San Francisco 


Sidney 
Corn Shellers 


Hyatt Equipped 


All shellers are adjustable for different kinds and 
sizes of corn. 


Made in five sizes 80 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 
Available in several styles. 


Be prepared to do a bigger and better shelling 
business. These shellers cost so little and do so much 
you can’t afford to be without one. 


Send for descriptive literature, 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 


Complete Equipment for Grain Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


